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N™™ KHRUSHCHEV has just joined the ranks of The 
Progressive’s subscribers, thanks to a gift subscription 
from a reader eager to broaden the Russian leader's hori- 
zons. But whether The Progressive will have an oppor- 
tunity to influence Mr. K. will depend, we suppose, on 
the censors who screen the Kremlin's mail. Other Pro- 
gressive subscriptions to the Soviet Union go to the major 
ministries; none is available to the general public. It is a 
safe presumption that The Progressive is classed as a dan- 
gerous publication behind the Iron Curtain. 

But to the overwhelming number of readers in 93 coun- 
tries The Progressive comes like “a ray of light in the 
dark,” as a French subscriber put it. A great many of 
these readers overseas would never have the opportunity 
of seeing The Progressive regularly but for the thought- 
fulness and generosity of our subscribers here at home 

. 

This year the response to our spring subscription offer 
is greater than ever—70 per cent more than the best previ- 
ous year. Because readers are accepting this opportunity 
so enthusiastically we are extending the time limit. 


Until June 30 you may send The Progressive to 
anyone, anywhere in the United States or overseas, 
for five months for just $1.50. For every two sub- 
scriptions you enter at this rate, we will provide 
another free. So for only $3, you may enter three 
new Progressive subscriptions, anytime until June 30. 


We don't mean to suggest that subscribers limit them- 
selves to foreign gift subscriptions, by any means. A more 
typical response would be that of Joseph Grady of Spo- 
kane, Washington. Mr. Grady entered six special sub- 
scriptions, three of them for personal friends, one for his 
college library, one for his minister, and he asked us to 
select the recipient of the sixth subscription. 

a 

The last time Robert G. Lewis wrote a series of articles 
on American agriculture, we were swamped with requests 
for reprints. Now, in preparation for a similar reception 
of Lewis’ superb series in the May and the current issue, 
we are going to press immediately with a 12-page reprint 
containing both articles. Prices will be found in an ad- 
vertisement for the reprint on Page 56. 
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Progressive articles have been reprinted in hundreds 
of publications and pamphlets all around the world, in 
scores of languages. But to our knowledge, the first article 
to be translated into the language of the blind is John 
Swomley’s Anniversary Issue piece on the military. 

A subscriber in New Jersey has written to tell us, “I 
am transcribing this article into Braille, in the belief that 
the sightless would be just as interested as the sighted 
some of them, victims of war, even more so.” 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





A Hopeful Approach 


| issuEs confronting the 86th 
Congress carry so great a chal- 
lenge to advance our well-being at 
home and our stature abroad as the 
issue of civil rights. The whole world 
—a majority of whose inhabitants are 
colored—will be watching this month 
and next as the legislative body of 
the most powerful democracy on 
earth seeks to forge new legal instru- 
ments designed to open the doors of 
equal opportunity to the one-tenth 
of its people currently consigned to 
the status of second-class citizens. 

There will be skirmishes in Con- 
gress in many sectors of the field of 
civil rights, but none will be so im- 
portant as the major battle to provide 
legislative direction and executive 
leadership in the struggle to integrate 
the public schools of the land. 

It is now five years since the United 
States Supreme Court, by unanimous 
judgment, outlawed segregation in 
the public schools. The latest survey 
by the reliable Southern Education 
Reporting Service showed that in the 
17 Southern and border states and 
the District of Columbia, about 
473,000 Negro pupils—of whom 75 
per cent are in Missouri, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia—are in 
districts where some desegregation at 
least has been started in elementary 
or high schools. But only 148,500 of 
these are reported to be attending 
mixed schools. 

In a fair number of communities, 
ranging from larger cities like Louis- 
ville, Baltimore, and Washington, to 
tiny towns in Texas, there has been 
a heartening effort to live up to con- 
stitutional obligations with speed, 
efficiency, and good-will. Perhaps the 
most dramatic recent advance oc- 
curred in Virginia. The crumbling 
of “massive resistance,” in the face of 
court decisions, resulted in the de- 
segregation of a dozen schools, but 
the number of Negro children ad- 
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mitted to previously all-white schools 
—17 in Norfolk, nine in Alexandria, 
four in Arlington, and 21 in Warren 
County (with no white pupils)—was 
disappointingly small. 

The rate of progress on the college 
level has been somewhat more en- 
couraging. As of last fall, 114 of the 
202 formerly all-white public colleges 
in 13 of the 17 Southern and border 
states were willing to accept Negroes. 
More than 2,000 Negroes were re- 
ported to be enrolled in these schools. 

All this adds up to a measure of 
progress, but a pitifully small one 
five years after the Supreme Court's 
celebrated decisions. It would be 
comforting to count these as gains to- 
ward a goal if they were part of a 
continuing process. But this is not 
the case. In substantially more than 
two-thirds of the 2,900 bi-racial school 
districts in the South there has been 
no progress at all. Ten million chil- 
dren, Negro and white, go to school 
in the 2,100 districts in which there 
has been no start whatever toward 
desegregation. In six states—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina— 
there has been no desegregation, and 
the advances in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia have been quite 
feeble. 

All in all, the South’s record of 
compliance with the mandate of the 
Supreme Court has been a dismal one. 
No one, of course, expected integra- 
tion to become an accomplished fact 
in five years, but it was not too much 
to hope that a reasonable start would 
be made in most of the Southern 
school districts. Instead there has 
been open defiance, violence, and the 
enactment of scores of measures de- 
signed to make enforcement of the 
Court order impossible. 

Hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees on a variety of civil rights 
bills have disclosed a shocking law- 


lessness in official circles. Southern 
governors, attorneys general, and 
other state officials refused, without 
exception, to acknowledge that the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as_ inter- 
preted in the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation cases, is the law of the 
land. They came before the commit- 
tees of Congress not to plead for time 
to effectuate an orderly transition to 
integration without federal pressure, 
but to defy the law and to insist they 
would never comply. Typical was the 
testimony of Governor John Patter- 
son of Alabama. “The citizens ol 
Alabama,” he said, “will not tolerate 
or support an integrated school sys 
tem. They will scrap their public 
school system rather than submit to 
the integration of the races.” 

Southern state officials have sought 
to nurture among their constituents 
the belief that decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are not the law of the 
land and can be disobeyed with im 
punity. They have succeeded in large 
measure because the other two 
branches of federal government have 
failed completely to support the ju 
diciary. The Eisenhower Administra 
tion, fatally weakened by the Presi- 
dent’s commitment to inaction, has 
done virtually nothing to enforce the 
law. Congress, paralyzed by the pow 
er of its Southern bloc, has made no 
contribution toward winning South 
ern acceptance of the rulings of the 
judiciary. 


The pressure for Congressional 
action to promote compliance in the 
face of increasing official Southern 
arrogance has been growing steadily 
in recent years. The result has been 
the introduction of three sets’ of bills 
in this session of Congress—one by 
the Administration, another by Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, 
and the third by Senator Paul H 
Douglas, Illinois Democrat, and 16 
other Senators from both parties 


The Eisenhower and Johnson pro 
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posals seem to us pitifully inadequate. 
The heart of the President's program 
is a provision that would make it a 
criminal offense to use force or threats 
of force to interfere with court orders 
in school cases. This, surely, is a 
worthy purpose, but it deals only 
with interference by force or threats, 
not in any way with the simple re- 
fusal of state and local officials to 
comply with the law. Moreover, it 
applies only to such use of force in 
situations where there are court or- 
ders, not to situations where mob 
leaders are acting against school au- 
thorities seeking peaceful desegrega- 
tion on their own initiative without 
benefit of a court ruling. And finally, 
the President's proposal contains no 
provision empowering the Attorney 
General of the United States to seek 
injunctions against those who would 
deny the equal protection of laws. 

The legislation advanced by Sen- 
ator Johnson, the Senate's chief 
apostle of that curious kind of sur- 
render known by its disciples as 
“moderation,” seems to us an even 
more timorous approach to the prob- 
lem. The Johnson measure would 
establish a Community Relations 
Service dedicated to conciliation of 
racial disputes. Here, again, is a 
worthy purpose, but there is nothing 
in the record to suggest that Southern 
state officials are prepared to ex- 
change defiance for conciliation. Nor 
is there anything in the Johnson 
measure to indicate that it seeks more 
than the restoration of “peaceful rela- 
tions.” There is nothing, for exam- 
ple, to indicate that peaceful relations 
should be restored in accordance with 
the law of the land. In fact, there is 
nothing in the Johnson proposal to 
suggest that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion ts the law of the land; on the 
contrary, its principal provisions seem 
to say that one can haggle with the 
law in pursuit of a bargain that settles 
for something less than the letter and 
spirit of the law. 


Far different from the Administra- 
tion and Johnson bills in outlook and 
approach is the measure sponsored by 
Senator Douglas and 16 of his col- 
leagues. This bill, S. 810, would go 
a long way toward ranging Congress 
and the Executive alongside the Su- 
preme Court in accepting the legal 
and moral responsibility for uphold- 
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ing the constitutional rights enunci- 
ated in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Moreover, by providing government 
with the tools of technical, financial, 
and legal assistance, the Douglas 
measure would no longer leave the 
sole burden of initiating the moves to 
sustain the constitutional right to in- 
tegrated education upon the shoul- 
ders of relatively poor, weak, and in- 
creasingly hard-pressed individuals, 
who must act in the face of hos- 
tile threats and unyielding local 
resistance. 

The principal provisions of the 
Douglas bill are: 

One—The declaration that the 
federal government accepts the legal 
and moral responsibility for imple- 
menting the constitutional require- 
ments for desegregation. 

Two—Provision is made for vi- 
tally needed federal technical and 
financial assistance and federal lead- 
ership to states and local communi- 
ties whose schools are still segregated. 
Primary emphasis is placed on such 
affirmative aids as the gathering and 
distribution of helpful data and sur- 
veys, the holding of conferences, the 
establishment of advisory councils, 
and the making available of special- 
ists’ services, with authorized appro- 
priations up to $2,500,000 per year 
for five years. 

The bill also authorizes grants to 
state and local units of government 
to meet the costs of additional meas- 
ures required by desegregation while 
at the same time assisting in the 
maintenance of existing educational 
standards, including grants for em- 
ployment of additional teachers, in- 
service or short-course teacher train- 
ing, construction or enlargement of 
school facilities, and replacement of 
withdrawn state funds. Appropria- 
tions of up to $40,000,000 a year for 
five years are authorized for these 
purposes. 

Moreover, by an extended proced- 
ure requiring local consultation and 
participation, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is also au- 
thorized to propose desegregation 
plans. 

There is no blackjack in S. 810. 
The bill’s authorized assistance pro- 
visions can operate only if the local 
community agrees and requests aid, 
and the desegregation plan sections 
can be effective, short of lengthy court 
proceedings, only if the community 
accepts them. 


Three—The most controversial 
feature of the Douglas bill is its pro- 
vision for federal legal assistance in 
securing equal protection of the laws, 
especially where private parties are 
unable to vindicate the constitutional 
rights of school children. This part 
of the bill seeks to enact the principle 
of Part III stricken from last year’s 
civil rights bill after a bitter battle. 
It would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to file civil suits to prevent de- 
nials in equal protection cases because 
of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 


This last provision is urgently 
needed, Senator Douglas pointed out, 
“because without it the weakest, the 
poorest, and those most subject to in- 
timidation or coercion are required 
to fight their case with their own re- 
sources against the legal talent, pow- 
er, legislation, and economic resources 
which a state opposed to desegrega- 
tion can throw into the breach. Be- 
cause of the anti-barratry laws [which 
make it a penal offense in some South- 
ern states for anyone to offer financial 
or legal assistance for court actions 
to interested parties suing to protect 
their constitutional rights], the anti- 
NAACP laws, school placement laws, 
and the multitude of other barriers 
thrown up to resist the law of the 
land, the scales of justice can only be 
evenly balanced if these legal and 
economic burdens of enforcement are 
borne in part by the federal govern- 
ment, whose duty it is to enforce the 
law. 

“To require, as is now the case, 
that this burden be placed solely on 
the backs of the fathers and mothers 
of Negro children in areas which are 
overwhelmingly hostile to them is to 
apply that concept of justice made 
famous by Anatole France’s remark 
that the ‘law in its majestic equality 
forbids the rich as well as the poor 
to sleep under bridges, to beg in the 
streets, and to steal bread.’” 

The Douglas bill’s authorization 
for the Attorney General to seek in- 
junctive relief is hemmed in with a 
variety of safeguards designed to pro- 
vide recalcitrant Southern communi- 
ties with their day in court—and 
more. Moreover, there is nothing 
novel about the use of the injunction 
to secure compliance with law. Un- 
fair labor practices, national emer- 
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gency strikes, anti-trust law violations, 
wage and hour law infractions, de- 
fense production act violations, and 
scores of others affecting both per- 
sonal and public rights—more than 
45 in all—are reached by similar 
actions under existing laws. 

Here, in the Douglas bill, are the 
ingredients of a hopeful approach to 
one of the most compelling problems 
facing our country. The measure rec- 
ognizes the deep roots of resistance 
in the South, in social custom and 
practice. That is why its emphasis 
is On a transition to compliance with 
the law in a reasonable, conciliatory, 
and affirmative manner, with special 
stress placed on a maximum of coop- 
eration and agreement between fed- 
eral and local governments and a con- 
siderable measure of federal aid for 
communities bent on adhering to the 
law with a minimum of dislocation. 


Dissenting Opinion 





It is now six weeks since John 
Foster Dulles resigned as Secretary of 
State. His withdrawal from the scene 
he had dominated so completely for 
six years brought a torrent of com- 
ment that was virtually unanimous in 
its judgment that he had performed 
brilliantly in his role as author and 
administrator of American foreign 
policy during years of great crisis. 

We dissent. We are not, we are 
sure, lacking in compassion for this 
cancer-crippled old man who gave so 
much in service to his country. We 
are not unmindful of his consider- 
able abilities; nor are we unaware of 
his dedicated devotion to duty. But 
we are convinced that he has been 
dead wrong in his analysis of the 
world scene. His pinched and grossly 
oversimplified view of the contending 
forces in the world as “good guys” 
and “bad guys” led to the promulga- 
tion of policies which failed com- 
pletely and sometimes led us peri- 
lously close to the brink of suicidal 
war. 

For all his travels Dulles remained 
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Assistance and prevention are the key- 
note themes of the bill, not penalties 
and restrictions. In fact, there is no 
criminal section in the bill. 

Here, in the Douglas bill, is an 
opportunity for Americans of good 
will to join together in working to- 
ward a creative solution to a contro- 
versy which has produced bitterness 
and despair for so many years. It is 
no cure-all, to be sure, but it repre- 
sents a helpful beginning which 
would advance our well-being here at 
home and our honor and stature 
throughout the world. We urge read- 
ers of The Progressive who share our 
judgment to do everything in their 
power to support S. 810—by notify- 
ing their Senators and Representa- 
tives, by writing letters to their local 
newspapers, and by mobilizing the 
organizations to which they belong 
in support of this measure. 


the Wall Street lawyer—totally un- 
able to grasp the scope and signifi- 
cance of the great revolution surging 
up through the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. For all his awareness of 
the terrifying destructiveness of nu- 
clear weapons, he preferred lunging 
over the brink to patient negotiation. 
For all his access to the best intelli- 
gence reports available to anyone, he 
persisted in his fantasy that the 
Soviet Union would soon collapse. 


Consider the phrases and slogans 
which identified his policies to 
the public: “Liberation,” “Massive 
Retaliation,” “Unleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek,” “Brinkmanship,” “Agon- 
izing Reappraisal,” “Bagdad Pact,” 
“SEATO,” and “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine.” Every one was a failure. 

Our stature in Latin America is 
lower than at any time in the past 
few decades. The NATO alliance in 
Europe is weaker than at any time 
since it was begun. Dulles’ two 
schemes for the Middle East, the Bag- 
dad Pact and the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, lie in ruins amidst Communist 
advances in that strategic area of the 


world. Our SEATO alliance for the 
Far East died a-borning. 


This was no evil man. Far from it. 
But this was a mistaken man, and 
we have paid a frightful price for his 
mistakes. For a long time he could 
not seem to learn. But he did at the 
end. He began to talk more creative- 
ly on a number of issues—just as 
cancer crowded him out of his seat 
of power. 


The Successions 





Dulles’ successor, Christian A. 
Herter, is still an unknown quantity. 
There are hopeful signs, though, that 
his mind is more open, his attitude 
more flexible, and his approach more 
creative than his predecessor's. By 
the time you read this, he may have 
demonstrated, at the foreign min- 
isters’ conference in Geneva, whether 
this hope is soundly based. 

But whether or not our hunch 
about Herter is right, we have a right 
to hope for a better direction for 
American foreign policy because of 
another succession—the succession of 
Senator William Fulbright to the 
chairmanship of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, a far more 
powerful post in the conduct of our 
foreign relations than most Amer- 
icans realize. 

In speech after speech Fulbright 
has hammered hard at the need for 
understanding the revolution in Asia 
and Africa, at the need for more fre- 
quent and extended negotiation with 
the Soviets—including regular meet- 
ings at the summit—and at the need 
for a far greater emphasis on eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and a corresponding reduction 
in military assistance. 

Perhaps a few quotations from re- 
cent Fulbright speeches may provide 
some idea of why we feel the way 
we do: 

“We need a State Department that 
is hospitable to new suggestions in 
stead of foreclosing all inquiry with 
the automatic no.” 

“We are going to have to realize a 
way of life is not necessarily inferior 
to ours simply because it is different.” 

“We are going to have to realize 
that it is perhaps conceivable we can 
learn something from other people.” 

“We are going to have to grow up 
—to become mature, sophisticated, 
humble, subtle, and wise.” 

“The gravest crisis confronting the 
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Western world today is not in Berlin; 
it is within ourselves.” 

The nationalist revolts of today, 
Senator Fulbright said recently at 
Columbia University, are unlike the 
American overthrow of British rule 
because they represent a desire for 
political independence only in part. 
They also seek “to erase the memory 
of racial subservience and a desire to 
stand in the sun with a distinctive na- 
tional personality.” To people in- 
volved in such a movement, he said, 
the Soviets “by parading themselves 
as the example of a peasant people 
made over swiftly into a giant indus- 
trial power, have become the mer- 
chants of hope. We have been 
made out to seem the defenders ol 
hopelessness.” 

Herter and Fulbright are new in 
their posts. A marriage of Herter’s 
powers and Fulbright’s policies might 
carry us a long way toward the de- 
velopment of an American foreign 
policy that might at long last justify 
our role as leader of the free world. 


Life & Death 


The value of human life, by govern- 
ment standards, seemingly varies in- 
versely with the imminence of death. 
The National Health Education Com- 
mittee has dramatized this inverted 
view by pointing out that the govern- 
ment spends 185 times more money 
to guard against a possible enemy at- 
tack than to combat known enemies 
within our borders that are certain to 
kill 1,500,000 Americans this year. 

The enemies are diseases, headed 
by heart illness and cancer, that are 
being fought with federal funds 
amounting only to pennies compared 
with other projects. Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker, chairman of the committee, in 
calling on Americans to demand more 
government sponsored medical re- 
search, reminded us again that these 
diseases kill far more people than die 
in war. 

Only a week following the Health 
Education Committee's plea, the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
vealed that the Administration, far 
from expanding the program, had 
sought to cut back promising medical 
research in a frantic effort to balance 
the budget. But the most shocking 
aspect of this revelation was that the 
executive department had attempted 
to deceive the public into believing 
that the President’s budget recom- 
mendations “would provide for the 
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same level of activity in 1960 as in 
1959,” when in fact they would have 
substantially reduced the medical re- 
search program. The House commit- 
tee indignantly recommended giving 
the National Institutes of Health $344 
million, $50 million more than the 
President requested. 


F.D.R.’s Worst Hour 





We have little confidence in the 
accuracy and integrity of the publica- 
tions which make up Henry R. Luce’s 
publishing empire. Nor have we ever 
regarded ourselves as an admirer of 
Clare Booth Luce. But we believe 
she was more nearly right than Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse on the issue that 
triggered their recent explosion. 
What seemed, on the surface anyway, 
to infuriate Senator Morse was an 
old crack of Mrs. Luce’s that the 
late “President Roosevelt lied the 
American people into war because he 
could not lead them into war.” 

“Lied” is a pretty harsh word, but 
the evidence is overwhelming that 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed a non-inter- 
ventionist philosophy in seeking votes 
in his bid for a third term in 1940 
while he was in fact pursuing a 
strongly interventionist course. On 
October 30, in Boston, he told the 
nation: “While I am talking to you, 
mothers and fathers, I give you one 
more assurance. I said this before, 
but I shall say it again and again and 
again. Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars.” Three 
days later, concluding his campaign 
in New York City, F.D.R. said: “Your 
President says this nation is not going 
to war.” 

And yet Mr. Roosevelt felt strongly 
that this was our war and he devel- 
oped policies which ranged us ever 
more closely on the side of the Allied 
Powers. We are not here arguing the 
merits of the issue—only the validity 
of Mrs. Luce’s judgment. Robert E. 
Sherwood, in his strongly pro-Roose- 
velt book, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
wrote of F.D.R.’s Madison Square 
Garden speech October 28, 1940: 

“That Madison Square Garden 
speech was one of the most equivocal 
of Roosevelt's career . . .. Here Roose- 
velt went at the length or depth of 
taking credit for the Neutrality Law 
and other measures which he had 
thoroughly disapproved and had 
fought to repeal and had contrived 
by all possible means to circumvent. 
While boasting of the Neutrality Act 


as part of the Administration record, 
he deliberately neglected to make any 
mention of his own Quarantine 
speech.” 


Professor Thomas A. Bailey, a de- 
voted admirer of Roosevelt's foreign 
policies, virtually matches Mrs. Luce’s 
language when he writes in his book, 
The Man in the Street, “President 
Roosevelt repeatedly deceived the 
American people during the period 
before Pearl Harbor.” Professor 
Bailey happens to believe that these 
deceptions were justified, for the 
President, he feels, was in the posi- 
tion of “the physician who must tell 
the patient lies for the patient’s own 
good.” 

This is a curious commentary on 
the democratic process, but more sig- 
nificant for our purpose here is the 
fact that a friendly historian shares 
Mrs. Luce’s conclusion that President 
Roosevelt lied us into war because he 
could not lead us into it. F.D.R.’s 
achievements were monumental, but 
this, clearly, was not his finest hour. 
We would suggest this was his worst. 
Given his conviction that this was our 
war, and given his great gifts of ora- 
tory and persuasion, he owed it to 
himself and the people he led to 
argue the truth as he saw it. The 
record is clear that he didn’t. 


Administered Prices 





The term “administered prices” has 
been familiar to economists for a gen- 
eration, ever since the eminent econ- 


omist Gardiner C. Means invented 
it in the depths of the depression. 
But it is only in recent years that the 
term has crept into the popular press 
and the layman’s language, and only 
since the 1958 recession have people 
generally begun to be aware of what 
an impact this economic concept has 
on their daily lives. 

It is again Dr. Means who has ex- 
plained this impact, in a presentation 
prepared for the Senate Anti-trust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee. Dr. 
Means has shown that from 1953 to 
the present, a period of commodity 
abundance, the only substantial in- 
crease in wholesale prices has been 
in the highly concentrated industries, 
those in which prices are “admin- 
istered.” The less concentration—in 
other words, the less monopoly—the 
smaller the price rise; and in farm 
products, textiles, and a variety of 
industries with a great many small 
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competitors, wholesale prices actual- 
ly dropped in the past five years. 

Steel leads the rising price proces- 
sion with an increase of 37 per cent; 
machinery and automobiles follow, in 
the 20 per cent range. These are the 
most highly concentrated industries, 
with fewest competitors and with 
least price competition. As the num- 
ber of competitors in a given industry 
grows and their individual size dimin- 
ishes, the price rise becomes smaller 
and smaller. 


The Myth of the Market 





Dr. Means has exploded dramati- 
cally the myth, which many business- 
men still cling to, that the prices of 
the economic giants respond to sup- 
ply and demand in the same manner 
as do the prices of beef cattle and 
hogs. 

While it is true that “administered 
resources” and “administered prices” 
have been developing as the domi- 
nant characteristics of our economy 
for many years, the real impact has 
been delayed for several reasons. The 
war, following on the heels of depres- 
sion and recession, produced a strictly 
controlled, artificial economy. The 


postwar period was one of abnormal 


commodity scarcity, in which prices 
in highly competitive industries rose 
even faster than in monopolized in- 
dustries. The Korean War inter- 
rupted a normal economic develop- 
ment for a brief time. But the period 
from 1953 to the present has been 
basically one of plenty, with an ample 
supply of goods of all kinds. Yet it 
has been precisely during this period 
that we have witnessed the phenom- 
enon of rising prices in the face of 
large-scale unemployment, abundant 
production, new record highs in the 
stock market, and unprecedented 
gains in profits. 

As more and more of the economy 
becomes “administered”—and even 
farmers, those last defeated stalwarts 
of “free” enterprise, move in the di- 
rection of administering their indus- 
try—it becomes increasingly clear to 
Dr. Means that a return to the 
supply-and-demand concept of mar- 
ket economics is impossible and 
“undesirable.” 

Rather, the feeling is growing that 
the administered economy should be 
tamed and controlled for the public 
good. This is basically what is be- 
hind Senator Estes Kefauver’s request 
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that a Department of Consumers be 
established, with Presidential Cabinet 
rank. And it is this need for control- 
ling the new economy in the interests 
of all the people that prompted T. K. 
Quinn, former vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric, to recommend to Con- 
gress that a public representative be 
appointed to the board of directors 
of every corporation large enough to 
influence the economy. 


Fallout Numbers Game 





The strontium 90 numbers game 
entered a new round recently with the 
publication of two important scien- 
tific reports on the same day—a 
coincidence that would be surprising 
if it were not so suspicious. One re- 
port disclosed that the strontium 90 
content in the bones of small children 
had doubled during 1957. The other 
report doubled the estimate of the 
amount of strontium 90 that could 
“safely” be allowed to accumulate in 
the human body. The coincidence is 
that any alarm raised by the first 
report is neatly cancelled by the 
second. But the suspicion arises be- 
cause the disturbing data concerning 
the children was known to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for at least three 
months prior to publication, and 
when the news was finally disclosed 
to the public, it was not by the AEC, 
but in an article in The Nation. The 
AEC immediately closed the breach 
with its reassuring report that the 
deadly radioactive strontiuyn 90 is 
only half as dangerous as had been 
previously supposed. 

This incident is a capsule history 
of the AEC’s relations with the public 
in regard to nuclear fallout. It is 
a history so replete with suppression 
of information and distortion of fact 
as to cast serious doubt on the validity 
of this recent optimistic estimate of 
the danger of strontium 90. 

An elaborate Swedish medical study 
has found that the distribution of 
strontium 90 in the bone structure 
is so uneven that “safety’’ calculations 
based on averages are grossly mislead- 
ing. They found “hot spot” concentra- 
tions in bones running as high as 60 
times the average strontium 90 con- 
tent. The Swedes conclude that the 
maximum permissible concentration 
standard should be as low as one- 
sixtieth the AEC standard. 


And Now, “Fall-in” 


Now that the fallout battle has in- 
tensified, Senator John F. Kennedy 
has come along with a reminder of 
a newer and rapidly growing danger 
“fall-in.” Fall-in is Senator Kennedy's 
term for the growing volume of radio- 
active wastes that accumulate from 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
which must be safely buried, in the 
earth or under the sea. 

“Until now,” said Kennedy, “we 
have considered [the radiation prob- 
lem] largely in terms of fallout .. . 
but increasingly urgent will be the 
dangers of seepage of 50 million gal- 
lons a year of ‘fall-in,’ radioactive 
waste buried just beneath the sur- 
face .. . into our stream beds and food 
supply.” 

To add to the ginom, Dr. W. O 
Caster of the University of Minnesota 
Department of Physiological Chemis 
try in discussing fallout recently 
warned, “Biochemically we know very 
little about most of these elements. . . 
biologically the most dangerous may 
be the unexpended fuel elements, 
uranium and plutonium. Detailed in- 
formation on these is lacking, perhaps 
because it relates directly to bomb 
efficiencies.” 

The evidence is persuasive that the 
AEC has deliberately turned its back 
on three vital factors in a frantic 
effort to keep pulling the trigger of 
the bomb. 

e Responsible scientists all agree 
that fallout—in any amount—causes 
death, disease, and deformity. 

e Most scientists agree that rela- 
tively little is known about the effects 
of fallout and, unlike the AEC’s chos 
en spokesmen, they generally agree 
that additional knowledge almost in 
variably indicates more rather than 
less danger. 

elf increased knowledge should 
ultimately lead to the conclusion that 
fallout from testing is intolerably 
dangerous, the radioactive rain can- 
not be stopped. It is estimated that 
if all testing ceased today, radioactiv- 
ity from fallout would still mount 
steadily for years and even decades. 
Continued testing could prolong the 
poisoning for generations. 

This is the factor that makes radio- 
active fallout unique among man- 
made dangers—once the trigger is 
pulled, the killing continues, uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable, all over 
the world. 
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: i Two most important facts 
about the United States Senate 
today are: 


One—A single Texas Senator has 
more power than any man has had 
in this body in history. 


Two—The 1958 Congressional elec- 
tion handed the Democratic Party 
an overwhelming 64 to 34 Senate ma- 
jority and a decisive mandate to en- 
act a Democratic program. 


This mandate is now in serious 
danger of being ignored. To date 
there is nothing to indicate that it 
will have any real effect on the 
course of the 86th Congress. I am 
convinced, however, that if we had 
regular caucuses of all Senate Demo 
crats, the 1958 election would be 
translated into the passage of a far 
more substantial Democratic program 
by the Senate. 

Lyndon Johnson is the first Senate 
Majority Leader who is responsible 
to neither a President of the United 
States of his own party, nor a regular 
conference or caucus of all the Sen- 
ators of his party. 

Long before Johnson, Democratic 
Senators decided wisely to concen- 
trate immense power in the hands of 
the Majority Leader. They recog- 
nized that this concentration of pow- 
er was necessary if the Leader was 
to fulfill his responsibility of secur- 
ing the passage of a party program. 
But they did so with the conscious- 
ness that this power was constantly 
and systematically responsible to a 
Democratic President, or a caucus of 
all Democratic Senators, or often 
both. 


So they made the Majority Leader: 
(1) chairman of the Democratic Par- 


ty caucus; (2) chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee that makes 
all committee assignments, with the 
power to appoint all members of the 
Steering Committee. This assured 
him of the de facto power of making 
all standing committee assignments; 
(3) chairman of the Party Policy 
Committee with power to appoint 
all Policy Committee members. This 
committee is given at least a theoreti- 
cal responsibility to determine party 
policy and schedule legislation. The 
most painstaking and scholarly study 
of the Committee—by a Johnson sym- 
pathizer, Professor Hugh Bone of the 
University of Washington—indicates 
that in fact it does neither; that John- 
son uses it as a tool, when he chooses 
to use it at all. 


Majority Leader Johnson also has 
other useful titles. He is chairman of 
the Senate Standing Committee on 
Space. He is chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee. This gives him 
a direct and specific power over the 
immense defense establishment. He is 
also chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee that deals with the 
State Department. As such he holds 
a close and constant whip-hand over 
that vital agency. 

But far and away the most signifi- 
cant power of Lyndon Johnson is that 
he and he alone decides exactly when 
and where and how the Senate of the 
United States will move. As the Ma- 
jority Leader he commands an over- 
whelmingly decisive 64 to 34 margin 
over the Republican minority. 

The 64 Democratic Senators, in- 
cluding myself, handed Johnson this 
massive power voluntarily last Janu- 
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Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


™ rorcE Norris and Robert M. La- 

Follette, Sr., the two greatest lib- 
erals the United States Senate ever 
produced, fought persistently against 
what they described as “King Cau- 
cus.” They felt that the “tyranny of 
the caucus” took away men’s inde- 
pendence. “Trades, deals, dicker, and 
corruption thrive best in the dark,” 
wrote LaFollette of the caucus system. 


Yet Senator Proxmire would pro- 
mote liberalism in the Senate in 
our era by a revival of this dis- 
credited device. He declares that the 
Democratic Party platform is being 
throttled because there are not suf- 
ficient caucuses of Democratic Sena- 
tors in which to express their views. 

What reason is there to believe 
that Democratic members of the Sen- 
ate would favor, at a caucus, some 
policy which they have failed to sup- 
port in open Senate debate? The Re- 
publican Party in the Senate holds 
numerous party caucuses. Is this a 
record which Senator Proxmire de- 
sires the Democrats to emulate? Since 
1954 the Republicans have lost 28 
Senate seats to Democratic chal- 
lengers. The GOP’s lack of success in 
the Senate was caused principally by 
its failure to support progressive pro- 
grams. Surely the caucus system has 
poorly served the Republicans during 
this period. 


Liberalism comes from the hearts 
and minds of men and women. It is 
not something to be created by the 
alchemy of caucuses and conferences. 
If a Democratic Senator opposes civil 
rights or federal aid to schools, would 
a caucus change his mind? Innumer- 
able such party meetings have cer- 
tainly failed to sow liberalism’s seeds 
among the Republicans who serve in 
the Senate. 
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Over and over again, Senator Prox- 
mire has insisted that his proposed 
caucus would be binding on nobody 
except the Majority Leader. The 
other 63 Democratic Senators could 
disregard any decision which the cau 
cus might reach. Senator Proxmire 
has said that he, himself, would not 
be bound by a caucus verdict to en- 
dorse the 274% per cent depletion 
allowance for oil firms. Why then 
believe that a caucus would cause 
Senator Eastland, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, to jettison his 
opposition to civil rights legislation? 
If a majority of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor has not reported in the 
past five years a bill providing fed 
eral grants for school constriction, 
what single fact justifies the claim 
they would do so following a Demo- 
cratic Party caucus? 

In his original and widely-pub- 
licized speech to the Senate, when he 
first attacked the present Democratic 
leadership, Senator Proxmire quoted 
at great length from a document of 
the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation entitled “Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System.” He 
heralded this as documentation for 
his case from illustrious teachers. Yet 
never once did Senator Proxmire dis- 
close that the American Political 
Science Association specifically rec- 
ommended that “a binding caucus 
decision on legislative policy should 
be used primarily to carry out the 
party's principles and program.” Not 
caring to be bound himself by a 
majority of his Democratic col- 
leagues, Senator Proxmire was will- 
ing to advocate such party discipline 
only for the Majority Leader and 
nobody else. 


In one of his numerous speeches on 
the subject, Senator Proxmire ad- 


vised Senate Democrats to 
example from the party 
ate from 1913 to 1916, “which ful 
filled its responsibility by passing 
some of the most significant legisla- 
tion this nation has ever seen.” 


take an 
in the Sen 


Once again, Senator Proxmire de- 
clined to face up to the fact that 
the Democratic Party in the Senate 
from 1913 to 1961 was ruled arbitrar- 
ily by a binding caucus, a caucus 
which the elder LaFollette sharply 
assailed as being guilty of “secret con 
trol of legislation. ” 


The thesis which Senator Proxmire 
repeatedly has presented to the Sen- 
ate adds up to the procedure that, 
if a Democratic caucus votes for civil 
rights legislation or to cut the special 
depletion allowance for oil com 
panies, the Majority Leader must go 
along or step aside; but if the same 
caucus of Democrats should vote to 
do away with farm price supports or 
to increase postage rates in order to 
reduce the Post Office deficit, these 
actions emphatically would not be 
binding upon the Senator 
Wisconsin. 


from 


The temptation to swat flies in- 
stead of draining swamps is strong in 
all of us. How easy to contend that, 
if only there were party caucuses and 
conferences, vast quantities of liberal 
legislation would roll through the 
Senate in a mighty tide! Frequent par- 
ty meetings by the Republican Sen- 
ators have failed to produce such 
a result. There were numerous Dem 
ocratic caucuses prior to Lyndon 
Johnson's reign as Majority Leader, 
and yet the frustrations piled up even 
in that halcyon era. My liberal 
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friends were far from satisfied then. 


Indeed, no civil rights bill had 
passed the Senate for 80 years until 
Johnson became Majority Leader; 
furthermore, Alaska and Hawaii were 
denied statehood largely because of 
racial prejudice against the respective 
Eskimo and Oriental minorities in 
the two territories. But they are states 
now. I suppose some close adherent 
of Lyndon Johnson might even claim 
the Senate Democrats have done bet- 
ter by minority groups since party 
caucuses were abandoned. 

Senator Proxmire’s preoccupation 
with caucuses, conferences, and meet- 
ings is an attempt to substitute form 
for substance. Somehow, everything 
will be set to rights if only certain 
screws or gears are tinkered with in 
the party machinery. I fear that such 
views stem from a rather melodra- 
matic notion that the Majority Lead- 
er compelled Senators to vote against 
their true convictions when Rule 
XXII—the rule governing fillibusters 

—was at stake early this year. I have 
a higher opinion of my colleagues 
than this. They may have been wrong 
or unwise, but I do not believe they 
submitted to coercion. On occasion 
I have been the only Democratic 
Senator to vote against Lyndon John- 
son on an issue in which he was 
supremely interested. No retribution 
ever was applied. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of political figures like Senator 
Proxmire to belittle and downgrade 
the record of the U.S. Senate in re- 
cent years. It amounts almost to a 
deliberate campaign. Little or noth- 
ing is said about the substantive per- 
formance of the House of Represent- 
atives, either by its own liberals or 
those on the outside. This seems to 
me most curious. 

The bill for the great federal 
dam at Hells Canyon passed the 
Senate and its principal sponsor, Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, then declared, “I 
wish to say to the people of Oregon 
from my desk this afternoon that the 
victory they won on the floor of the 
Senate today could not have been ac- 
complished if we had not had the 
leadership of Senator Lyndon John- 
son of Texas.” 

But the victory was not duplicated 
in the House. The bill died there, 
and today the water-power site in the 
mile-deep gorge has been pre-empted 
by a private utility company. Legis- 
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lation in the field of housing, med- 
ical research, airport construction, 
and similar undertakings is invari- 
ably more adequate and generous in 
the Senate than in the House. As 
these words are written, the strong 
bill to encourage private and public 
housing, which passed the Senate in 
January, is still bogged down in the 
House near the end of April. 


By claiming that only the Majority 
Leader, and he alone, should bow to 
the will of a party caucus, Senator 
Proxmire has exposed the flimsy na- 
ture of the reforms he is proposing. 
Surely he realizes that legislation 
comes from the committees and not 
from the Majority Leader, who can 
schedule only those bills that have 
creaked through the committee sys- 
tem. What if the Majority Leader 
had to stand aside? Would this impel 
the Judiciary Committee to write an 
FEPC bill? Would it induce the Com- 
mittee on Finance to plug tax loop- 
holes? Lyndon Johnson must lay 
down his badge of authority if he 
does not like the mandate on taxes 
of a Democratic caucus, but Senator 
Byrd is still free to make up the 
docket of the Finance Committee. 


Senator Proxmire has told the Sen- 
ate, with warm approval, that the leg- 
islatures of many states hold frequent 
caucuses. The Senate is admonished 
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to follow this sterling example. Yet, I 
have heard leading liberals on 
numerous occasions charge that fed- 
eral intervention was necessary in 
such realms as unemployment, 
schools, and health because the leg- 
islatures of the states have failed to 
measure up to their responsibilities. 
Evidently the caucus system, by which 
Senator Proxmire sets such great 
store, has not saved us in the states 
but it is supposed to bring utopia 
at the federal level. 

On April 7, 1957, I wrote an arti- 
cle for the New York Times maga- 
zine pointing out that the whole 
seniority system had to be revised if 
the Senate were to represent the 
country as a whole. I stressed that, 
under the Democrats, one-party 
Southern states invariably dominate 
the legislative process because their 
Senators serve virtually for life; the 
same is true of certain New England 
and Middle Western one-party states 
when the Republicans are in a Sen- 
ate majority. States with strong two- 
party vitality, like New York and 
Michigan and California, rarely se- 
cure powerful chairmanships because 
the service of their Senators is rela- 
tively ephemeral. 


But seniority will not be challenged 
by barbed attacks upon Lyndon 
Johnson, who inherited a seniority 
system which antedated his own serv- 
ice in the Senate by at least a 
century. 


My criticism of Senator Proxmire’s 
attack on the leadership should in 
no way be construed as opposition 
to discussion of the function of lead- 
ership and its exercise by the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate. On the 
contrary, I favor full and vigorous 
public debate on such questions. 

My concern is with the efficacy of 
Senator Proxmire’s suggestions. On 
the basis of historical review of or- 
ganizational proposals similar to 
those presented by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, there is ample reason to 
believe that the changes he suggests 
will not achieve the results he claims. 
In order effectively to utilize these 
proposals to “formulate” policy, it 
would be necessary to adopt distaste- 
ful and undesirable provisions limit- 
ing the independence of individual 
legislators. 

But more important than criticism 
of the wisdom of Senator Proxmire’s 
recommended administrative changes 
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is discussion of the nature of liberal- 
ism and the meaning of political in- 
dependence in American government. 
In declaring that the Majority 
Leader dominates the determination 
of Democratic policy, Senator Prox- 
mire has indicated his belief that the 
Democratic Senators have allowed 
their elected leader to superimpose his 
own political views upon them with- 
out protest, and that this fact has re- 
sulted in a lack of adequate committee 
discussion and floor debate. 


To accept this view it is necessary 
to believe that the Senators concerned 
are sufficiently lacking in initiative 
and courage to oppose such an at 
tempt by the Majority Leader. Sen 
ator Proxmire may think this poorly 
of our colleagues, but I do not. 

It is my belief that procedural 
alterations will not change men’s 
minds. The only way we will obtain 
more liberal legislation in the Sen 
ate is to work for election of more 
liberals. 


The Struggle for a Liberal Senate 


by WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


(Continued from Page 8) 

ary in caucus. We did this auto- 
matically and without discussion. We 
did it with the knowledge that there 
would be no regular party caucuses 
to approve or ratify, disapprove or re- 
ject, propose or even learn our Dem- 
ocratic Party policy in the Senate. 
Since Johnson became our party lead- 
er in the Senate in 1953, there has 
been only one caucus each year. It 
has consisted of listening to a speech 
publicly released in advance by John- 
son with a few other Senators called 
on by Johnson to speak briefly. There 
has been no consideration of party 
policy, no mention of a legislative 
program or any part of one. We 
knew that Johnson's election under 
these circumstances meant more of 
the same. 

I think that my colleagues and I 
made a serious mistake in doing this. 
In fact I would go farther and say 
that we handed over a traditional 
Senate authority that we had no right 
to surrender. In my view, our election 
to the Senate endows us with the 
responsibility of playing a part in de- 
termining our party's over-all policy 
in the Senate. Historically—up until 
a few years ago—Democratic Senators 
did this. Republican Senators still do. 
Throughout America where there are 
partisan legislatures—in state govern- 
ments, county boards, or city coun- 
cils—caucuses are the instruments 
through which parties make them- 
selves effectively responsible. 
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This is especially true where a 
party had adopted a legislative pro- 
gram, consisting of promises, freely 
made in advance of the election. The 
caucus is the instrument through 
which these promises can be translat- 
ed into specific legislative proposals 
with the assurance of general party 
support. 

In a body like the U.S. Senate in 
which one party has a nearly two-to 
one majority, proposals that have 
been recognized by the caucus as par- 
ty policy should have an excellent 
chance of passage. Without the cau- 
cus such proposals may wither and 
die. 

Recently I pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate that our party had neg- 
lected even to try to pass fifteen of 
the major economic promises freely 
made by the Democratic Party at its 
national convention in Chicago in 
1956. 

As might be expected these were 
the principal promises made to what 
former President Harry Truman 
called “the average man with no pull 
in Washington”—the young couple 
forced to pay far more for their home 
because of high interest rates; the 
Negro unable to find work or to send 
his children to an unsegregated pub- 
lic school because of racial discrim 
ination; the family bread-winner un 
able to keep going on inadequate 
unemployment compensation; the 
school child suffering from crowded 


schools and too few well-trained 





teachers; the taxpayer with a modest 
income; the family farmer; the fam 
ily that lives in the slums; the low 
income, non-union worker. 

As long ago as 1946 the famous 
LaFollette-Monroney Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress rec 
ognized the central importance of 
Congressional responsibility for plat- 
form promises. As the report put it, 
“only through the expression of the 
will of the people by their support of 
political parties on the basis of thei: 
platform pledges can the majority 
will be determined.” In finding this 
so, the Committee of course recog 
nized, as Woodrow Wilson did eighty 
years ago, that party policy can- 
not be left to bipartisan standing 
committees. 

Committee chairmen are immense 
ly powerful in the U.S. Senate. Two 
thirds of them are now from the 
South. I have spoken out on the floor 
of the Senate on this concentration 
of power, and called for a modest r 
form. Although some of these South 
ern chairmen are unsympathetic to 
our party's position on legislation be 
fore them, they are uniformly ex 
perienced men who recognize that 
when the Majority Leader wants 
them to consider legislation and rm 
port it to the floor for action, they 
will be wise to do so. They also re« 
ognize that a majority of their com 
mittee can, though it is very relu 
tant to do so, vote to take up legisla 
tion and to report it out over th 
chairman's objection. 


What this adds up to is that a party 
position determined either by the 
Majority Leader or all Democrats in 
caucus would be honored gladly o1 
grudgingly by the powerful chairman 
if the party will can be organized and 
find a way to express itself. 

The traditional way to determine 
a party position has been the caucus 
or convocation of all party Senators. 
This is the fount of all real power 
in the Senate. Every ounce of power 
enjoyed by the Majority Leader de 
rives from our abbreviated “shadow” 
caucuses. Committee chairmanships 
are enjoyed only at the sufferance 
of the caucus. 

I have yet to touch on the real 
dimension of the Majority Leader's 


power in the absence of a regular 
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party caucus, Party caucuses can be 
much more than centers of direct 
power. They can add greatly to the 
prospective influence of all Senators 
by letting them know what is going 
on. With all his power, if Senator 
Johnson regularly announced his pro- 
posals and position in advance to 
party members, that act alone would 
significantly share power in the 
Senate. 

It would permit Democratic Sen 
ators to have some known basis for 
supporting, amending, approving, or 
protesting the party position. They 
could do this before it hardened and 
petrified into the dominating leader- 
ship position on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. They might even have an op- 
portunity to focus on what is fre- 
quently even more important: the 
absence of a leadership position. The 
failure of the Majority Leader to take 
action often results in Committee 
chairmen exercising their right of 
inertia to “sit legislation to death.” 


It is an axiom in Washington that 
the big decisions are made off the 
floor and out of committee. They 
are made privately, over the phone, 
or in the Leader's office. They are 
made without the knowledge of the 
overwhelming majority of Senators. 
Obviously a Senator's influence is di- 
rectly proportional to his understand 
ing of what is going on. 

Only one Senator, Lyndon John- 
son, always knows what is going on. 
He controls the only significant com- 
munication center in the Senate. A 
caucus that would merely inform 
Democratic Senators of the plans of 
the Majority Leader would be an im- 
mensely important first step in bring- 
ing democracy into the Senate. 

Of course there are arguments 
against regular legislative caucuses. 
Traditionally, party caucuses have 
been held behind closed doors with 
the public shut out. I would like very 
much to see an open-to-the-press cau- 
cus tried although it might be hard 
to secure approval in view of tradi- 
tion. But a private caucus with all 
Democratic Senators taking part can- 
not be logically opposed by a one 
man policy determination which pre- 
vents most Senators from knowing 
what is going on. 

There has been a great deal of op- 
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position to the binding nature of 
caucuses; that is, that all members of 
the caucus should be constrained to 
vote with the majority once the cau- 
cus position has been adopted. I have 
emphatically and repeatedly rejected 
this “unit rule” requirement. Of 
course a binding caucus has some ef- 
fective tactical power in battles on 
the floor of the Senate that a non- 
binding caucus does not have. 

The striking success of non-binding 
caucuses in state legislatures in de- 
veloping a successful party position 
is a solid answer. Even if such a cau- 
cus had less success in the Democratic 
Party in the U.S. Senate, where there 
is a sharp regional cleavage on at 
least one vital issue, and somewhat 
more than usual diversity on others, 
a non-binding caucus could serve an 
immensely important dual purpose: 
first it would provide a party posi- 
tion that would usually—though not 
always—be persuasive with many 
Democratic Senators, including the 
author of this article; second, it 
would provide a genuine party basis 
for the position of the Democratic 
leadership. If the Leader chose to 
disagree with it, he could do so; then 
the assistant leader or some other 


Senator friendly to the party position 
could take over to act as leader while 
the matter is under consideration on 
the floor. 

This is a fight to end one-man rule 
in the U.S. Senate; to win dignity and 
full representation for all Democratic 
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Senators. It is also a fight to win 
democracy in the Senate so that 
Democratic Senators may have a 
chance to keep the promises their par- 
ty made to the people of America in 
the Democratic National Convention 
in 1956. The 1958 election was an 
overwhelming victory for the party 
that made those promises. With a 
leader so adroit, able, and vigorous 
as Lyndon Johnson, the seductions of 
one-man rule are always alluring. 
But the iron fact is that one-man rule 
has not permitted us to keep many 
of the most important of these 
pledges. Why not try democracy? 


Neuberger Replies 


psc PrRoxMirRE has made a vig- 
orous and able presentation of his 
complaints against the Democratic 
leadership of the United States Sen- 
ate. Yet, ironically, his bill of par- 
ticulars reached my desk on the very 
day that Lyndon Johnson, whom 
Senator Proxmire describes as having 
“more power than any man” in Sen- 
ate history, failed in his efforts to 
line up even a majority of Senators 
against the McClellan “bill-of-rights” 
amendment to the Kennedy labor- 
reform bill. Thus was one of the prin- 
cipal Proxmire claims disposed of as 
fiction before its ink was barely dry. 

A considerable number of other 
points stressed by Senator Proxmire 
require refutation: 


One—He indicates his belief that 
state governments, county boards, 
and city councils have effectively 
utilized caucuses to translate political 
pledges into law. Yet the record of 
state and local units in this respect 
is actually poorer than that of the 
national government. Else, why do we 
in Congress have to spend a great 
part of our time worrying about fed- 
eral intervention in areas like health, 
roads, housing, jobs, welfare, and 
conservation because state and local 
programs are either inadequate or 
non-existent? 


Two—Senator Proxmire writes re- 
provingly that Senator Johnson re- 
ceived his authority “automatically 
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and without discussion.” Senator 
Proxmire was present when this oc- 
curred. Was he gagged or silenced? 
Why did he not discuss it? 

Senator Proxmire has previously 
admitted that he had not attempted 
to discuss his suggestions with the 
leadership in advance of his Senate 
attack on the Majority Leader, that 
he has never requested a party con- 
ference to discuss the scheduling of a 
party caucus, that he never attempt- 
ed to initiate in previous caucuses 
the type of discussion which he now 
urges, and that he was unaware in- 


dividual Senators could state their 
case before the Democratic Policy 
Committee. Surely it would have 


been wise to explore these possibili- 
ties before launching so vehement an 
attack on the Majority Leader. 


Three—We are told by Senator 
Proxmire that the Democratic Party 
program fails to pass liberal legisla- 


tion because Lyndon Johnson de- 
clines to call caucuses. Yet, under 
both Republican and Democratic 


leadership, the Senate for years failed 
to live up to party pledges in fields 
such as. civil rights, admission of new 
states, and governmental reform. 
This earlier leadership frequently re- 
lied extensively on the caucus system. 
What happened? Why wasn't it 
successful? 


Four—Senator Proxmire contends 
that the Majority Leader has great 
authority. My colleague from Wiscon- 
sin should study Senate _ roll-calls 
more closely. Southern committee 
chairmen repeatedly leave Senator 
Johnson’s leadership on such issues as 
voting rights legislation, the labor 
bill amendments, and public power. 
In complete rebuttal of the claim by 
Senator Proxmire that Lyndon John- 
son can dominate Senate committee 
chairmen, the heads of such powerful 
Senate committees as Foreign Rela- 
tions, Armed Services, Finance, Judi- 
ciary, and Government Operations 
all deserted Johnson's position on the 
initial drastic McClellan amendments 
to the labor bill. 


Five—Senator Proxmire blames the 
Majority Leader for the fact that 
“Committee chairmen exercise their 
right of inertia to ‘sit legislation to 
death.” For many decades before 
Senator Johnson's ascendancy to lead- 
ership, committee chairmen sat “to 
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death” bills dealing with civil rights, 
school aid, and related matters. 
Whose fault was this when Lyndon 
Johnson was still in the bassinet? 


Six—Senator Proxmire ascribes 
some magic legerdemain to the con- 
vening of a party caucus. How would 
a caucus change the minds of men on 
such burning and emotional issues as 
right-to-work bills, foreign aid, bal 
ancing the budget, and school 
integration? 

I believe that meetings attended by 
Democratic Senators for the purpose 
of open discussion of issues would be 
both interesting and _ informative. 
Such gatherings are now being held 
on a small scale. But such an inter- 
change of ideas, with neither side re- 
quired to talk “for the record,” can 
not be converted into an effective 
instrument for formulating policy 
regarding particular legislative pro 
posals in the Senate—unless 
noxious restraints on_ individual 
independence are adopted. 


ob- 


Seven—Not once in his argument 
does Senator Proxmire mention the 
desirability of electing more liberals 
to the Senate. He is preoccupied with 
the form and not the substance of 
politics. By fiddling with the funda 
mental legislative machinery, he 
would transform the product which 
emerges. Unfortunately, reform is 
never accomplished so readily. One 
does not slay the great brown bear 
with an air rifle. 


has be 
ad hominem 


Eight—Senator Proxmire 
come addicted to the 
thesis which preoccupied so many 
liberals in America who consider 
Lyndon Johnson a hobgoblin in the 
Senate. If Lyndon Johnson were to 
pass from the scene tonight, all the 
conditions deplored by Senator Prox- 
mire would continue—indeed, they 
might even be intensified. How 
does Senator Proxmire account for 
the meager Senate accomplishments 


under previous Majority Leaders 
from Illinois, Arizona, Ohio, and 
California? 


Nine—Senator Proxmire told the 


Senate recently that the ultimate 
measure of a Congress is what it does. 
He said, “The real test is in the re- 
sults: The laws which a legislative 
body writes onto the statute books o1 
fails to write.” And he further in 
formed the Senate he would willingly 
concede that if important pledges of 
the 1956 Democratic Party platform 
are fulfilled by the Senate during the 
86th Congress, the leadership will 
have demonstrated its “practical par- 
ty responsibility, whether 
are held or are not held.” 


caucuses 


Senator Proxmire and I are in a 
cord in numerous respects regarding 
the measures which should be passed 
by the Senate in order to implement 
these planks. Although there is his 
torically in all democratic countries 
a gap between campaign promises 
and legislative realities, we should 


strive vigorously to narrow the 
distance. 
But if the Democratic Party in the 


Senate fails on specific issues, | be- 
lieve that the fault will lie not with 
methods of organization but with 
people. I doubt if conservatives will 
become less conservative because we 
hold more frequent caucuses 

George Norris and Bob LaFollette, 
Sr., became two of the greatest liber 
als in Senate history not because of 
the system—but in spite of it 


Proxmire Replies 


——— NEUBERGER is a solid au 
thority on George Norris and the 
senior Bob LaFollette. For this rea 
son the only conceivable way | can 
reconcile his throwing Norris and La- 
Follette into this fight on Lyndon 
Johnson's side is that he has a puck- 
ish and gargantuan sense of humor 

If there were ever two Senators who 
fought one-man-rule down to the last 
ditch, it was these two. LaFollette 
came, saw, and conquered the domi- 
nating Senate Majority Leader of his 
day, Nelson Aldrich. And of course 
the way George Norris cut the tre- 
mendously powerful Uncle Joe Can 
non down to size in the House is still 
reverberating after fifty years. 

They both abominated one-man- 
rule. They each made a great and 
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distinguished career out of fighting 
for the man whose prime lobby is 
his vote—the litthe man with little 
influence—the same kind of little man 
who was well remembered in the 
Democratic platform in 1956, but who 
has generally been ignored in the 
Senate since. 

There are three institutions of 
solid power or potential power in the 
Senate: The party caucus, the 
standing committees captained by 
their chairmen, and the Majority 
leadership. 





Of these three the caucus is tradi- 
tionally and potentially the most 
powerful. It is the source of power 
for the other two. It gives the Majority 
Leader whatever power he enjoys. It 
also—if it desires—assigns committee 
power. 

Northern Democrats out-number 
Southern Democrats two to one in the 
caucus. But the South out-numbers 
all the rest of the country by two to 
one in committee chairmanships. 





Can anyone sensibly argue that a 
Norris or a LaFollette would have 
confined the caucus—as we have—to 
a surrender of all of its authority to 
the Senator from Texas; to leave him 
and the other Southern Senators in 
charge of the only remaining insti- 
tutions of great influence in the 
Senate? 

What happened to the great North- 
ern Democratic victory of 1958? Why 
won't it be translated into a Northern 
Democratic program? Would a Re- 
publican Congressional victory in 
1958 have made any real difference? 
At least a part of the clue to the an- 
swer lies in the power suicide com- 
mitted by us Northern Democratic 
Senators. We have accepted the death 
of the only power institution in which 
we held control. Thus we have cre- 
ated a power vacuum into which an 
immensely able Senator could vault 
to unparalleled Senate domination. 

Senator Neuberger’s argument is 
based on two assumptions: (1) The 
Majority Leader doesn’t really de- 
termine policy in the Senate. Commit- 
tees and especially committee chair- 
men do. (2) A non-binding caucus 
won't accomplish anything. No one’s 
mind will be changed. At any rate 
the caucus won't secure the passage of 
any more liberal legislation. The rec- 
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ord of reactionary caucuses prove it, 
he argues. 

The first assumption is completely 
and demonstrably wrong. Of course 
there are limits on what party policy 
can accomplish in this individualistic 
body. But to the extent that there is 
any party policy, it has its conception, 
birth, and whole being in Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson. There is ab- 
solutely no question that the over-all 
pattern of legislation that emerges or 
fails to emerge from committees of the 
Senate carries the LB] brand of Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
His domination is uniquely great pre- 
cisely because there is no regular 
caucus to which he is responsible (and 
of course no Democratic President) for 
his stewardship of this unparalleled 
two to one out-of-spower majority. 

On his second assumption—that a 
non-binding caucus would accomplish 
nothing—Senator Neuberger is equal- 
ly wrong. 

First he says no one’s mind is 
changed by a caucus. He refers to my 
own attitude on the depletion allow- 
ance and to Senator Eastland on civil 
rights. He could hardly be more 
wrong. 

It is a simple fact of political life 
that on any given issue, including the 
most controversial, most Senators have 
no absolute and uncompromising 
convictions. They often feel that the 
arguments are very nearly as convinc- 
ing on one side as on the other. The 
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problem isn’t furiously black and 
white for most Senators most of the 
time. It’s a twilight gray. Often it’s 
a perplexingly difficult problem to 
know whether to vote aye or nay. 


As I write this I have left the floor 
of the Senate a few moments ago. | 
have just talked to more than a dozen 
of my Democratic colleagues on 
a highly controversial amendment. 
With a single exception they told me 
that they were divided within them- 
selves on the merits of the issue. They 
weren't sure how they would vote. 
This isn’t unusual. It’s typical. Under 
these real-life circumstances they will 
be seriously influenced by a desire to 
“play on the team,” and to go along 
with the Johnson position. Most of 
them will resolve doubts in favor of 
Johnson. 

Now, no one can convince me that 
if the Majority Leader’s party posi- 
tion was the outgrowth of a caucus 
in which each of these Senators played 
a part that they would not be con- 
strained to go along with it. I think 
they would for three solid reasons: 
(1) Senators would become better in- 
formed on the full reason for the party 
position; (2) the party position is in 
part their creature. It is at least sub- 
ject to their right to influence it, per- 
haps to vote to determine it; (3) in 
caucus, it can be related (or Senators 
may become aware that it is unrelated) 
to the national party platform. 

This leads to Senator Neuberger’s 
final objection to the caucus; i.e., 
no evidence that caucuses as such have 
necessarily developed liberal legisla- 
tion. Of course not! A caucus is not 
designed to make the people who take 
part in it more liberal or more con- 
servative. Its purpose is to make them 
more responsible. It also makes them 
better informed. Senator Neuberger 
says that the Republicans caucus but 
don’t come out with a liberal pro- 
gram. I might add you wouldn't ex- 
pect a caucus of the DAR or the old 
Liberty League to emerge with bright 
liberal policies. 

But can anyone doubt that out of 
a meeting of Democratic Senators, 
many of them fresh from a smashing 
victory for their party, and all made 
aware of the Democratic Party plat- 
form promises—that out of such a 
meeting a more liberal Democratic 
program would emerge than has been 
developed by our party since the last 
election? 
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DARK HORSE, PALE RIDER 


by DONALD GRANT 


per GIVING ‘em a good hiding,” 
said the special constable. He 
was a big, beefy, red-necked English- 
man, dressed in a khaki shirt and 
shorts. 


To emphasize his point he bran- 
dished what to my American eyes 
looked like a baseball bat. In official 
colonial police terms, however, it is 
a “baton,” and Africans aren't 
clubbed, they are “subdued by a ba- 
ton charge.” 

“The blacks don’t like it,” said the 
special constable. The ugly scar on 
his cheek puckered when he grinned. 
“No,” he repeated, “not at all they 
don’t like it.” 

We were standing outside the 
Ryalls Hotel in Blantyre, a pleasant 
little town in the African hills of 
Nyasaland, a British controlled pro- 
tectorate now bristling with guns 
and stained with blood. There were 
flowers blooming along the tarred 
road. In the distance, clouds hung 
over the mountains, out where the 
leopards roamed. It was spring, 1959. 

The special constable was one of 
many to volunteer for the “emer- 
gency.” They were garage mechanics, 
butchers, small merchants, who ob- 
viously relished the occasion; it was 
a welcome break in their humdrum 
lives. Perhaps most importantly, serv- 
ing as special constables tended to 
identify them in their own minds 
with the volunteers who had fought 
the Mau Mau in Kenya: an aristo 
cratic lot, the Kenya settlers, in con- 
trast to the somewhat grubby lower 
middle class whites in the Central 
African Federation, of which Nyasa- 
land is a part. 

Land Rovers filled with armed spe- 
cial constables sped by. Army units 
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moved in trucks, some in armored 
cars complete with machine-guns. 
Overhead, jet fighters screamed. (No 
one ever explained how jet planes 
were going to be useful, but there 
they were.) 

Lynn Heinzerling of the Associated 
Press and | drove out of Blantyre to 
the nearby town of Limbe, to look 
for Orton Chirwa, lawyer for the 
Nyasaland African Congress. Troops 
were deployed at road crossings: 
white officers stood in a tight cluster, 
protected by black riflemen, bayonets 
fixed, standing in a larger circle 
around the officers. Africans went 
about their business, burdens on 
their heads, walking, walking, walk 
ing for miles as they do throughout 
Africa. Their faces were sober, guard- 
ed. The laughter was gone. 

Chirwa was not in his office in 
Limbe. An African standing on the 
street directed us to the lawyer's 
home, but the directions seemed 
complicated so I asked him to ac- 
company us in the car. Somewhat 
hesitantly he came along. 

As we passed the African residen- 
tial “location” in Limbe something 
obviously was going on. There was a 
sound that could have been gunfire, 
or an exploding tear gas bomb. Afri- 
cans stood still, looking. 

When we failed to find Chirwa at 
his home, our African guide offered 
to direct us to the home of Chirwa’s 
law clerk, in the same residential sec- 
tion of Limbe where we had noted 
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the disturbance. The immediate crisis 
there had passed by the time we ar- 
rived, but we found the law clerk 
and he told us what had happened. 
Half a dozen other Africans stood 
with us in the street and added 
details. 

The special constables had gone 
through the “location” at Limbe, 
swinging their batons. In the market, 
goods were scattered, the market 
women beaten. When _ housewifes 
stood in front of their homes and 
shouted the Swahili word for 
“dawn”—the African Congress slo 
gan—at the police, they chased the 
women indoors, then smashed their 
windows. Two police cars were over- 
turned. At least three Africans were 
killed. The wounded were being cart- 
ed away to the hospital. The killing 
and the beating had begun. 

While I was standing in the street 
talking to the Africans, a police Land 
Rover swung around the corner— 
wire netting over its windshield and 
windows for protection against stones, 
the Africans’ only weapons. As 
the white special constables leaped 
out, batons swinging, sub-machine 
guns ready, the Africans scattered, 
except our guide who got into the 
car with us. We started to drive off, 
but the police stopped us. 

“What's he doing here?” one of the 
police demanded, pointing to the 
African riding in the front seat with 
Heinzerling. We explained that the 
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African was our guide who had come 
with us at our request. 

The police opened the door of our 
car and dragged out the African 
guide. Our shouts were answered by 
machine-guns swung menacingly to 
ward us. They threw the African in- 
to the back of the Land Rover and 
sped off, four policemen holding him 
while two special constables beat 
him. The rising and falling of fists 
and clubs was a steady rhythm. 

I rushed to police headquarters in 
Blantyre. My protest earned the Afri- 
can guide some medical treatment 
and later release. Eventually, he 
might recover. Other Africans were 
less fortunate. 

The explanation given us by the 
police chief was that the specia! con- 
stables had resented our American 
accents, so naturally had decided to 
beat the African who was in our car. 

(In Leopoldville the night the riots 
began a_ Belgian security officer 
angrily shouted at me that it was all 
the fault of the Americans because 
they were “anti-colonial.” The follow- 
ing day, when he heard I had been in- 
terviewing African nationalists, the 
security officer sent word that my 
body would be found in the Congo 
River.) 

In Limbe, I asked some of the 
Africans who had witnessed the wan- 
ton beatings there how they could 
speak to me, a white man, in evident 
friendship, after the way Africans had 
been treated by other white men. 

“We know the difference,” one of 
the Africans answered, smiling. “You 
are an American.” 

It would be a serious disfigurement 
of the American image if this 
assumption were betrayed. 


Official United States policy is to 
put “getting along with our European 
allies” ahead of everything else. The 
State Department’s African formula 
is to deplore racism and colonial- 
ism, softly and politely, but to be 
careful to do nothing about it. 

I suppose official Washington has 
convinced itself that whatever our 
European allies—who also happen to 
be African colonial powers—may do 
must be condoned in the name of the 
cold war. But after spending two and 
a half months in Africa and witness- 
ing both the troubles in the Belgian 
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Congo in January and the “emer- 
gency” in Nyasaland in March I am 
convinced that our policies in Afri- 


ca are inexpedient as well as 
immoral. 
Both in  Leopoldville and _ in 


Blantyre I found myself faced with 
hostility—as an American—on the 
part of the colonial authorities and 
their bully-boys. The men who were 
doing the shooting and the beating 
assumed that Americans would not 
approve, an assumption made evident 
before I had opportunity to express 
my own personal opinion. 

It is a profound error to think this 
hostility can be turned to respect if 
only the United States presents an 
outward, but false, image of approv- 
ing colonial thuggery. One does not 
gain the respect of others by losing 
one’s own self-respect. 

Many of the colonial administra- 
tors themselves, and even more of the 
people in the European nations they 
represent, are painfully aware that 
old-fashioned colonialism is as out of 
date as spats and mustache cups. 
What the most intelligent of them 
are seeking is a graceful way out. 
They would welcome an American 
policy directed toward this end. 

And whether they know it or not— 
now—the white settlers also would 
be grateful in the end if they were 
to be given a helping hand which 
would enable them to come to terms 
with the realities of Africa. Living 
with it, they well realize the unreal- 
ity of a system—defined by the gov- 
ernment of Sir Roy Welensky, prime 
minister of the Central African Fed- 
eration, as “partnership”—in which 
five per cent of the people, all whites, 
dictate to the other 95 per cent, all 
blacks. “Partnership,” according to 
the current quip among the white 
settlers in Central Africa, is “pro- 
nounced apartheid.” The official 
British and American pretense to be 
fooled only arouses their contempt. 

And the Africans? At a _ casual 
glance I was not different from an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Bel- 
gian. But a hundred times in colonial 
Africa my unmistakable American ac- 
cent was a passport to the friendship 
and confidence of the Africans. An 
American, they assumed, would be on 
the side of people being kicked 
around. 

The Central African Federation 
lies below the equator, inland from 
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the oceans. Though entirely within 
the tropic zone, most of the Federa- 
tion has an altitude of more than 
3,000 feet; the climate is pleasant. It 
is pinched at the waist by intrusions 
of Mozambique on one side and the 
Belgian Congo on the other, shaped 
like an amoeba in the process of 
dividing itself. It is less a nation in 
any real geographical or political 
sense than a scattering of some half 
a million square miles of land—larg- 
er than the states of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and New York combined—on 
which are living some seven million 
Africans and three hundred thousand 
Europeans. The three territories of 
the Federation are the two Rhode- 
sias and Nyasaland. Settlement by 
Europeans of this part of Africa be- 
gan around the turn of the century. 





Nyasaland is the reserve of African 
labor, Northern Rhodesia contains 
the copper mines, and Southern Rho- 
desia the tobacco plantations and the 
seat of the Federation government 
at Salisbury. Most of the Europeans 
are concentrated in Southern Rho- 
desia, though the proportion of 
Europeans everywhere is small. Nyasa- 
land contains only one-twelfth of the 
land area of the Federation, but 40 
per cent of the African population. 

The Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
were federated in 1953, but on a 
temporary basis because it was rec- 
ognized in London that African ac- 
ceptance of white domination from 
Salisbury was a dubious proposition. 
The future of Federation is to be 
reviewed next year by all parties con- 
cerned, including the United King- 
dom, which still holds decisive power 
if it should choose to exercise it. 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are protectorates, and may be put 
under the control of Salisbury only 
with British consent. Southern Rho- 
desia is a self-governing colony. 

In this situation Welensky, who 
represents the white settlers of South- 
ern Rhodesia, has been manevvering 
to strengthen Federation, the vehicle 
of white settler control. 

In Southern Rhodesia Africans are 
rigidly segregated, living in “loca- 
tions,” prohibited from engaging in 
certain occupations, limited in educa- 
tional opportunities, even refused the 
right to sit on public park benches. 
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This is Welensky’s “partnership” in 
practice. 

As window-dressing, a handful of 
Africans have been given a_ se- 
verely limited franchise in South- 
ern Rhodesia, a triumph of elec- 
tion rigging which enables 200,- 
000 Europeans to keep their power 
over 2,500,000 Africans while calling 
it “self-government.” 

“Partnership,” the African Con- 
gress leaders say: “Yes; the partner- 
ship of the horse and the rider.” 

Welensky, however, for the con- 
sumption of London and Washing- 
ton, talks of the gradual extension 
of democracy and education to the 
masses. A former labor leader whose 
chief function was to keep Africans 
out of the trades and crafts reserved 
for his white followers, he is well 
versed in the phrases if not the prac- 
tices of liberalism. In January, long 
before the “emergency,” I asked 
Welensky how soon real democracy 
would be extended to the people of 
the Federation. Welensky smiled 
patiently. “I have never accepted the 
notion of voting by a counting of 
heads,” he said. Whatever else he 
may say, no one has heard Welensky 
promise that the 7,300,000 people of 
Central Africa will be granted uni- 


versal adult suffrage—ever. 
=— 
=> 
There is a rumor among some 


Europeans in Southern Rhodesia that 
it would be highly dangerous to grant 
any kind of equality to the Afri- 
cans—because Africans are “racially 
superior” and no white man could 
compete with them on an equal basis. 

I tried to find the basis for this 
curious inversion of the “white 
supremacy” dogma. The answer seems 
to lie in the show-place of “integra- 
tion” in the Federation, the Univer- 
sity College at Salisbury, where for 
the past two years a few Africans 
have been admitted on the same foot- 
ing as Europeans. The curriculum is 
thoroughly European; I wondered 
how an African student, with little 
background in European culture, 
could be expected to keep up with 
his European classmates. 

But Walter Adams, brought out 
from London to head the college, 
told me the performance of the Afri- 
can students was as good as that of 
the European students. 
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“The reason,” he explained, “is 
simple enough. Their cultural back- 
ground—in terms of European cul- 
ture—is indeed inferior. But there 
are so few opportunities for educa- 
tion for an African, and they want ed- 
ucation so badly, that they work 
much harder than their European 
classmates. The answer is motivation.” 

All objective evidence, Adams said, 
indicates that Africans are neither 
superior nor inferior to Europeans. 
The distribution of geniuses and 
idiots, of villains and heroes, is about 
the same throughout the human race. 

How are Africans to be kept from 
participating effectively in the gov- 
ernment of the Central African Fed- 
eration? How is white supremacy to 
be maintained? 

To the south is one example, the 
Union of South Africa. Formerly a 
“British place,” it is now an entirely 
independent unit of the Common- 
wealth, safe from the conscience of 
London. The white minority rules 
with an iron hand and the African 
majority is bent to the will of the 
Afrikaners. 

If the Central African 
could achieve dominion status 
Welensky’s acknowledged goal—it, 
too, could be freed from control by 
London. 

In the meantime, Welensky’s an- 
swer to the opposition of the African 
people is spelled out not in words, 
but in action: jail the objectors, si- 
lence them, discredit them, kill 
them—as in Kenya, its neighbor to 
the north. Now, nearly seven years 
after the Kenya “emergency” was de- 
clared, it is still in force. Declaring 
an “emergency” means suspending 
civil liberties. People may be im- 
prisoned without charge or trial, 
homes searched without warrants. It 
is a kind of “preventive civil war,” 
not to punish people for what they 
have done, but for what they 
might do. It is not even the po 
tentially guilty individuals who are 
made to suffer—group punishment 
is practiced both in Kenya and in 
Nyasaland. 

Why the colonial governor of 
Nyasaland, Sir Robert Percival Armi- 
tage, declared an “emergency” re- 
mains unexplained to this day. But it 
was clearly the result of relentless 
pressure from Welensky and the Salis- 
bury government. The night before 
his declaration, I talked to Armitage. 
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He said, beyond the possibility of 
misunderstanding, that 1) Nyasaland 
had suffered no disturbances for sev- 
eral days; 2) there had not, in any 
event, been any “rising” of Africans; 
and 3) he, as governor, had all 
the powers needed to cope with 
the situation without declaring an 
“emergency.” 


Documents declaring the “emer 
gency” made no mention of a “plot” 
to kill Europeans in Nyasaland; this 
was later introduced by the British 
Colonial Secretary, Alan Lennox 
Boyd. The next morning Dr. Hast- 
ings Banda and other African Con 
gress leaders were arrested. Four 
days later, 50 or so Africans had been 
killed—and no Europeans, despite 
the African “plot” story which had 
by then been given out in London 
Dr. Banda, the chief target of the 
“emergency,” was supposed to have 
been rousing Africans to violence. An 
African newspaperman who had cov 
ered Banda’s meetings told me he 
never heard any such exhortations 
to violence; on the contrary, Banda 
had emphasized that, “We, the army 
of the great Nyasaland African Con 
gress, must be a disciplined organiza- 
tion and not a mob. In that way they 
will know we are a responsible body, 
a responsible people.” 

Even taking the Congress leaders 
into custody was a bungled job: 
Chirwa, the Congress lawyer, 
arrested, released; special constables 
stomped through his house, left. Fin 
ally he was arrested again. 

Between arrests I managed to talk 
to him, and to the chairman of the 
Women's League of the Nyasaland 
African Congress, Rose Chibambo. 
They knew their hours of freedom 
were numbered when I talked to 
them, but they were taking advan- 
tage of every hour left to instruct 
their followers. 

Mrs. Chibambo—a handsome wom- 
an, with bare feet and a red kerchief 
around her head—was waiting not 
only for the police, but for the birth 
of a baby, due any day. I can't re 
member ever seeing a more confi 
dent and patient face. “They have 
banned the Congress,” she told me, 
“but they can’t ban the spirit.” 

History, I think, is on the side of 
Rose Chibambo. My whole African 
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experience convinces me that the 
future of white supremacy is shaky 
indeed, everywhere on the continent, 
including the Union of South Afri- 
ca. Welensky is the leader of a lost 
cause. 

When the United States gives tacit 
consent to an attempt to convert 
Central Africa into another Union of 
South Africa, only evil is served. 
Neither the whites nor the blacks in 
Africa are served. More trouble and 
more bloodshed lies ahead. 

We weaken our British ally in 
Europe: British power and prestige 
depend importantly on the position 
of the United Kingdom as “first 
among equals” in the Common- 
wealth, and most of the people are 
now “colored.” Racism could wreck 
the Commonwealth. 


British and American support of 
racism in Africa lowers the prestige 
of the West—in Asia, the Middle 
East, and Latin America, as well as 
in independent Africa. Only Com- 
munism benefits. 

Most tragically, however, American 
expediency in Africa is destroying 
the image of America in the eyes of 
Americans themselves. An authorita- 
tive policy statement by Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, Assistant United States 
Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, contains the assertion: “.. . The 
United States, in view of its continu- 
ing domestic problems in the field of 
race relations, must in good con- 
science and with appropriate humil- 
ity avoid attempting to suggest spe- 
cific solutions to any African 
territory.” 

Such moral confusion, which 
equates American democracy with 
South African apartheid, should be 
repudiated by Americans without de- 
lay. It is a lie—and Africans know 
it is a lie. The State Department has 
not yet convinced them otherwise: 
they remember Jefferson and Lincoln 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and they 
hope. As long as the United States 
Constitution stands for race equality 
and freedom, and as long as high 
American principles are increasing- 
ly implemented at home and abroad, 
America will be a shining light in 
Africa. 

If that light is extinguished, some- 
thing precious will be lost to the 
world, and something will die in the 
heart of America. 
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Smith and Kennedy _ 
on Church and State With 





by FRANCIS L. BRODERICK 


Loum Senator John F. Kennedy 
gave his views on church and 
state to Look magazine last March, 
the parallel to Governor Alfred E. 
Smith’s famous statement in the At- 
lantic Monthly in May 1927 was strik- 
ingly obvious. Both were front-run- 
ners for a hotly contested Presidential 
nomination. Both were aware of the 
unwritten tradition barring a Catho- 
lic from the Presidency. Both went on 
record well before the nominating 
convention, as if to let the issue flare 
and die before the party had to make 
its choice. 

A closer look, however, shows 
marked differences between the two 
episodes. In his choice of setting, in 
the content of his remarks, and in the 
reaction produced, Kennedy profited 
by the experience of Smith and dis- 
played again the astute political savvy 
apparent in the past three years of 
his unavowed candidacy for the 
Presidency. 

Kennedy's setting was ideal. Smith 
was dragged reluctantly into print to 
cover ground not of his own choosing. 
In April 1927 the Atlantic published 
an article by a prominent New York 
lawyer, Charles C. Marshall. With 
elaborate courtesy, Marshall asked 
Smith how he could square his Catho- 
lic allegiance with the obligations he 
sought to undertake as President. 
Nothing would give greater satisfac- 
tion to Smith’s wavering supporters, 
Marshall said, than an explanation of 
how Smith could reconcile the sover- 
eignty of a modern state with the 
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church’s theory of two powers, spir- 
itual and temporal, which allotted 
superiority to the spiritual sword, 
that is, to the church. 

Moreover, Marshall asked: 


e How would Smith deal with Mex- 
ico, where the church insisted on priv- 
ileges greater than those granted to it 
by a political sovereign? 

e What did he think of the “recent 
and notorious annulment of the Marl- 
borough marriage’’—a much publi- 
cized case in which the Sacred Rota 
at Rome granted an annulment to a 
wife 25 years after her presumed 
marriage? 

e How could Smith live at once 
with the Constitution’s prohibition 
of an established religion and the 
statement of Leo XIII: “It is not law- 
ful for the State, any more than for 
the individual, either to disregard all 
religious duties or to hold in equal 
favor different kinds of religion”? 


Marshall did not presume to deny 
Catholics the right to hold these views. 
“We are satished if they will but 
concede that these claims, unless 
modified and historically redressed, 
precipitate an inevitable conflict be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church 
and the American State irreconcilable 
with domestic peace.” Yet there was 
an alternative to Smith's thus slitting 
his own political throat. He might 
enter a disclaimer of these views im- 
puted to the church; nothing would 
be “of greater satisfaction to those 
of your fellow citizens who hesi- 
tate in their endorsement of your 
candidacy because of the religious 
issues involved... .” 

For Smith, this was a political hot 
potato which he preferred not to jug- 
gle. It involved questions of theology 
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and canon law to which he was a com- 
plete stranger, and he wanted to ig- 
nore the whole matter. All he knew 
was that he was as American as the 
Fulton Fish Market and as Catholic 
as Patrick Cardinal Hayes. For the 
rest, his whole record as a_ public 
servant supplied the answer to Mar- 
shall’s conundrum. But silence would 
not do. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
warned him from Warm Springs, 
Georgia, that the challenge, unan- 
swered, would crop up elsewhere and 
press insistently for a reply. Smith’s 
closest political advisers, Belle Mosko- 
witz and Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
agreed. So Smith forced himself to 
take up the distasteful job, fighting 
on unfamiliar ground skillfully chosen 
to involve him in an endless mire of 
distinctions and dialectics. 


How different for Kennedy! His 
comments were included in a sympa- 
thetic article by Fletcher Knebel of 
Look’s Washington Bureau, the open- 
ing sentence of which asserted: “An 
old taboo of American politics is near 
extinction.” Knebel went down the 
list of victories by Catholics in 1958: 
Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
in California; Governor David L. 
Lawrence in Pennsylvania; Governor 
Michael V. DiSalle in Ohio, where 
Senator Frank J. Lausche had previ- 
ously won five times. And there were 
others, most strikingly, perhaps, Sena- 
tor Eugene J. McCarthy in Minnesota, 
where there is a strong Lutheran pop- 
ulation and where the religious issue 
was quite explicitly raised. 


Knebel found pockets of anti- 
Catholic feeling, especially the group 
known as Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, but he noted that 
the qualms about a Catholic President 
“may be stronger in the Protestant 
pulpit than in the pew.” He quoted 
the president of the Lutheran World 
Federation as being quite ready to 
vote for Kennedy against a Protestant 
Republican. In this friendly atmos- 
phere Look interviewed Kennedy and 
found that his views did nothing to 
alarm the wary. 


Even the technique of reporting 


helped. When Smith prepared his 
reply, it was over his own name, every 
word his own responsibility. Now 
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this from Knebel’s article: 

“Kennedy notes that he has opposed 
a number of positions taken by Catho- 
lic organizations and members of the 
hierarchy. He attended non-Catholic 
schools, from the elementary grades to 
Harvard.” 

Take that first sentence. It is no 
trick to oppose a number of positions 
taken by Catholic organizations and 
members of the hierarchy, for these 
groups and these men frequently dis- 
agree among themselves on basic pub- 
lic issues. Look further at the second 
sentence. Because the paragraph be- 
gins “Kennedy notes...” it looks 
as if Kennedy were almost boasting 
that he never attended a Catholic 
school. That shows his independence! 
Some Catholic editors did so read it, 
and resented it considerably. Yet a 
careful reading would justify the de- 
fense that this is not Kennedy, but 
Knebel, who is saying this—just re- 
porting the facts. This defense is 
strengthened by the sentence which 
follows, which records Kennedy's 
votes in favor of aid to Yugoslavia 
and confirming James B. Conant as 
ambassador to West Germany. Thus 
through the interview technique Ken- 
nedy gets certain facts in the record 
without exposing himself to counter- 
attack. Perhaps this artfulness was 
conscious. Perhaps not. In either 
case, it is hard to imagine Marshall's 
letting Smith get similar material into 
the record without committing him- 
self with direct quotation. 

One further word about the mood 
of the two articles. Smith ended his 
article in the Atlantic with a deeply 
felt, quite moving statement of his 
creed as an American Catholic. His 
resentment at having his religious 
belief distorted into a campaign issue 
was apparent in his closing remark: 
“I join with fellow Americans of all 
creeds in a fervent prayer that never 
again in this land will any public 
servant be challenged because of the 
faith in which he has tried to walk 
humbly with his God.” The intensity 
of the remark, as well as the extensive 
detail of Smith's reply, confirmed the 
importance of the issue in a way that 
Marshall could never have done him- 
self. Kennedy's handling, by contrast, 
sought to pull the fuse out of the 
bomb. He is represented as having 
been alerted by a conversation with 
Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill, former 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
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Church, to the fac: that some Protes- 
tants had some doubts about Ken- 
nedy’s views. If Bishop Sherrill were 
uncertain, “other churchmen might 
be equally troubled.” Not a great 
issue, you understand, but an area of 
uncertainty which it would be well to 
clear up so that other Episcopal 
bishops might vote for Kennedy. 


And what are these issues? Mar- 
shall ranged up and down the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries for 
papal statements and situations which 
are compromising or at least difficult 
for an American Catholic to handle. 
With wide reading and a skilled law- 
yer’s dialectical talent, Marshall 
served them up in such a way that 
Smith's answers inspired him to write 
a whole book in rebuttal. 

The Look article makes it easier for 
Kennedy. If, or when, he announces 
his candidacy, “he must state clearly 
his views on the church-state issue.” 
Meanwhile his answers are clipped 
and pointed. On the Vatican ambas 
sadorship? Opposed—it creates sharp 
divisions among Americans without 
providing any certain gains for Ameri 
can foreign policy. Possible conflict 
between his Catholicism and the obli- 
gation as executive to enforce laws? 
“... for the officeholder, nothing 
takes precedence over his oath to up 
hold the Constitution on all its parts 
—including the First Amendment 
and the strict separation of church 
and state.” Federal funds to support 
parochial schools? “It’s unconstitu- 
tional under the First Amendment as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
I'm opposed to the federal govern- 
ment’s extending support to sustain 
any church or its schools. As for such 
fringe matters as buses, lunches, and 
other services, the issue is primarily 
social and economic and not religious. 
Each case must be judged on its merits 
within the law as interpreted by the 
courts.” And that’s that. No loose 
ends. In contrast, Smith’s reply to 
Marshall inspired the New York law- 
yer to write a whole book outlining 
his fears. 

Nowhere is the dissimilarity be- 
tween 1927 and 1959 more striking 
than in the reaction to the statements. 
The Smith reply was eagerly awaited 
by the press of the nation. The Bos- 
ton Post even scored a scoop by get- 
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ting the article in advance of the 
publication date. Generally Smith 
was accorded a friendly reception, ex- 
cept among those Protestants who 
would not have been convinced by 
anything he had said. Catholics on 
the whole held their peace, though 
Father John A. Ryan matched Smith's 
rebuttal with a detailed statement of 
his own in Commonweal. 

Kennedy, on the other hand, caused 
little stir outside the religious press. 
The Christian Century, perhaps the 
most influential Protestant periodical, 
said that Kennedy deserved to be com- 
mended for his forthrightness. It 
wished that the Catholic Church was 
equally unequivocal on the same is- 
sues, and it hoped that other Catholic 
candidates would follow Kennedy's 
example, and go further. Christianity 
and Crisis, headed by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and John C. Bennett, thought 
Kennedy had gone much too far. The 
Senator laid any political fears, Rob- 
ert McAfee Brown argued in a signed 
editorial, but he “has conceded far 
too much. In his effort to assure his 
possible constituency that he is just a 
regular American, he has succeeded 
only in demonstrating that he is a 
rather irregular Christian.” When 


Kennedy says that for an officeholder 
nothing takes precedence over his 
oath to uphold the Constitution, he 
is denying the obligation of con- 
science; he is “guilty of idolatry”; in 
affirming his loyalty to the First 
Amendment, he is disloyal to the 
First Commandment. His statement 
reads like a modern version of the 
dictum that “Caesar is Lord.” 

If the round-up of the Catholic 
press published in Commonweal on 
March 20 was at all typical, Catholic 
editors shared Brown's dismay. Amer- 
ica, the Jesuit weekly, asserted that 
Kennedy does not really believe that 
a man’s conscience has no bearing on 
his public life. “No religious man, 
be he Catholic, Protestant or Jew, 
holds such an opinion.” Ave Maria, 
the Catholic weekly coming out of 
Notre Dame University, echoed the 
same sentiment. Donald McDonald, 
at the greatly respected Catholic Mes- 
senger (Davenport, Iowa), thought 
Kennedy's position on church and 
state went “further in the direction 
of ‘separation’ than what non-Catho- 
lic Constitutional scholars and the 
whole American tradition say is neces- 
sary or desirable. * Common- 
weal, an influential weekly jour- 
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nal edited by Catholic laymen, was 
uncomfortable about Kennedy's re- 
marks. Its editors felt he should have 
made clear that there is no “Catholic 
position” on many questions arising 
from the shadowy relations between 
church and state. These are Consti- 
tutional questions on which Catholics 
themselves disagree. “He seems to 
have accepted the view that of the 
varying Constitutional interpretations 
which are put forth, one view—the 
secularist view, mnowadays—is_ the 
‘real’ Constitutional position, and 
that one automatically dissociates 
himself from religious interpretations 
by saying ‘I believe in the Constitu- 
tion.’ ” The Boston Pilot, the diocesan 
paper for Kennedy's home parish, was 
silent on the issue, and when Richard 
Cardinal Cushing finally spoke, he 
affirmed his faith in the Senator 
rather than his approval of what he 
had said. 

This reaction in the religious press, 
the Catholics less pleased with Ken- 
nedy than the Protestants, suggests 
the intriguing fantasy that Senator 
Kennedy, having stirred up speeches 
against him in Catholic pulpits, will 
sail into the White House on a surge 
of anti-Catholic sentiment. 

The episode is instructive on a 
number of counts. Senator Kennedy's 
handling of the whole matter, both 
the setting and the content of his re- 
marks, gives new evidence of his as- 
tuteness, which has been frequently 
commented on by political writers. 
Several aspects of the incident suggest 
a gain in maturity over 1927 for the 
American public: for one thing, the 
matter was received with the atten- 
tion it deserved. Smith's reply in 1927 
was a national event; Kennedy's was 
covered as a routine story in the Presi- 
dential maneuvering of one of six 
ambitious Democrats. The issues dis- 
cussed made sense. Marshall dragged 
in obscure issues, so remote that Smith 
had never heard of most of them. “So 
little are these matters of the essence 
of my faith,” Smith told Marshall, 
“that I, a devout Catholic from child- 
hood, never heard of them until I read 
your letter.” Kennedy could make no 
such claim, for the issues he discussed 
have come before the public regularly 
in the past decade, and no public 
man ignorant of them could claim the 
votes of an intelligent electorate. 
This, then, is a blow against obscuran- 
tism. 
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TIME tramples on 


by DANIEL JAMES 


—— AMERICANS have been growing 
increasingly resentful of the brand 
of “reporting” represented by Time 
magazine. Sooner or later they were 
bound to react violently, and in Bo- 
livia they did. 

The March 2 Latin America edi- 
tion of Time, which is not circulated 
in the United States, published a two- 
and-a-third column story on Bolivia's 
near-chronic economic crisis. The re- 
port said that the $129 million the 
United States has spent in Bolivia 
over the past six years was spent in 
vain. It then quoted “a U.S. embassy 
official’’: 

“We're wasting money. The only 
solution to Bolivia's problem,’ he 
went on to wisecrack, ‘is to abolish 
Bolivia. Let her neighbors divide up 
the country and the problems.’ ” 

The Bolivians were enraged. A 
people with a reputation for violence, 
they stoned the U. S. Embassy and 
U. S. Information Agency offices and 
forced American official personnel 
into hiding. Several Bolivians were 
killed and others were injured by po- 
lice protecting our installations. The 
miracle is that the people who once 
strung up a President to a lamp-post 
did not kill any U. S. citizens. 

The violence in Bolivia must, of 
course, be severely condemned. No 
matter how provocative the Time ar- 
ticle, it was not sufficient cause for 
attacks upon persons who were in no 
way responsible for it. But those who 
were responsible, the editors of Time, 
might well ponder the meaning of this 
experience. 

The article was worse than irre- 
sponsible: it was downright malicious. 

In the first place, Time committed 
the cardinal breach of quoting “a 
U. S. embassy official.” It was, to play 
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upon the magazine’s own style, a 
Time-dishonored practice. For the 
rule has long existed that American 
correspondents abroad must never 
quote U. S. Foreign Service personnel 
unless explicitly authorized. Corre- 
spondents, moreover, are never au- 
thorized to attribute to U. S. officials 
abroad anything that may be con- 
strued as unfriendly to a friendly na- 
tion. This, you can be sure, Time 
knows well. 

Second, to quote anybody as advo- 
cating the abolition of a country and 
its partition among its neighbors is 
sheerest provocation. Nothing could 
be more inflammatory to the Bolivi- 
ans, in particular, whose nerves have 
been kept raw by hearing the same 
provocative statements about them 
for years. Time’s Latin American 
experts must have known this. The 
publication of the offending para- 
graph must have been made in full 
awareness of—and complete disregard 
for—Bolivian sensibilities. 

Third, the worst and saost unfor- 
givable aspect of Time’s story is that 
it brought the wrath of the Bolivians 
down upon the United States, not 
upon Time. And not only are the 
Bolivians angry but so are all their 
neighbors. With one _ ill-conceived 
story, the magazine has delivered a 
major setback to our position in 
Latin America and given the Commu- 
nists—who have been playing up the 
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incident for all it is worth—an im- 
portant propaganda advantage. 

Henceforth it will be said, in spite 
of all the denials, that the imperialis- 
tic United States wants to partition 
Bolivia. And it will be added, of 
course, that it wants to do this in 
order to crush the popular Bolivian 
revolution and restore the tin mines 
to their expropriated feudal-minded 
owners. 


The Bolivian incident raises the 
question of Time’s Latin American 
reporting in general, its impact upon 
our interests there, and especially its 
effect on coverage of the area by other 
publications. 

The plain truth is that Time, 
whether its editors know it or not, is 
universally disliked in Latin America. 
More complaints are voiced against 
Time, in more Latin American coun- 
tries, than against any other U. S. 
publication. Were this attitude con- 
fined to Time alone, it would not be 
worth more than passing attention; 
but unfortunately it is often carried 
over to other U. S. publications. 


Why is Time so universally and 
intensely disliked in, Latin America? 

The answer, in my opinion, is to be 
found in a single key word used in its 
story on Bolivia: “wisecrack.” Not 
content with abusing the confidence 
of an American official and putting 
the authority of the United States be- 
hind an unforgivable insult to a 
friendly nation, Time poured salt on 
Bolivian wounds by treating it all as 
a “wisecrack.” This was the ultimate 
insult, for it exposed a kind of big- 
brother arrogance toward the tiny 
Bolivian nation which must have in- 
furiated its most intelligent and most 
educated citizens, not to speak of the 
Indian masses. 

To Time, in the opinion of most 
Latin Americans I have talked with, 
Latin America is a big joke, and the 
business about the wisecracking only 
confirmed them in that opinion. 
They have seen over the years how 
the magazine, in issue after issue of 
Latin American reporting, will strain 
for the catchy phrase rather than the 
lucid fact, the clever twist rather than 
the clear description, the bizarre illus 
tration rather than the true example. 
Latin Americans usually react with 
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that injured pride of which only a 
Latin is capable. They have seen how 
Time tends to ridicule them as comic 
opera characters even when it is 
sympathetic. 

More objective readers of Time 
realize that the magazine is by no 
means anti-Latin American. On the 
contrary, it seems genuinely interested 
in Latin America and publishes more 
on the area than most U. S. periodi- 
cals. The irony is that most of it 
appears only in the Latin America 
edition, and consequently the inaccu- 
racies and distortions in its stories 
are seen by the very people most 
affected. 

“Time should circulate its Latin 
America edition everywhere but in 
Latin America,” an Argentine friend 
once suggested half seriously. “And 
down here it ought to sell us a special 
Asia or Europe edition,” he added. 
“Nobody would ever get angry at 
Time since they would see little or 
nothing of what it was printing about 
them.” 


It is not that Time deliberately 
tries to distort a given situation, but 


that everything seems to be directed 
toward readability at the expense of 
accuracy and other proven journalis- 
tic values. Every journalist is con- 
cerned with readability and strives 
constantly to attain it; but in Time 
readability has become a fetish and 
exercises dictatorship over the maga- 
zine. For example— 

Last spring, Time ran a story on 
the Mexican presidential campaign 
which said that the big turnout for 
the candidate of the dominant Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions, Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, was artificially pro- 
duced by the PRI political machine. 
The implication was that Mexico is 
a totalitarian, one-party state where 
the PRI can produce crowds anytime 
on orders from above. 

It is true that the PRI has a near- 
monopoly on Mexican politics, but 
anyone who knows the country knows 
that it is far from being a one-party 
state. And anyone who knows how 
popular Lopez Mateos is knows that 
he was, and is, quite capable of draw- 
ing large crowds on his own. In 1952, 
his predecessor attracted much less 
attention although he also had the 
powerful PRI machine behind him, 
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simply because he is not as colorful 
as Lopez Mateos. Such facts could 
easily have been used by Time to 
present a balanced picture, but ap- 
parently the magazine preferred 
“readability” to balance. But Mexi- 
cans resented the distorted story. 

Another glaring instance is Time’s 
coverage of the funeral of President 
Carlos Castillo Armas of Guatemala. 
Time asserted in the story that few 
Guatemalans turned out for the fu- 
neral, suggesting that Castillo Armas 
was not popular, and that those who 
did so came only out of morbid curi- 
osity. The magazine was far off base 
on both counts. 

Those reporters who were on the 
spot, including myself, calculated 
that there must have been at least 
50,000 mourners—a striking total 
considering Guatemala City’s popula- 
tion of only 350,000. It is a demon- 
strable fact that they stood in lines 
for blocks around the National Palace 
in an impressive outpouring the 
Guatemalans themselves, I learned, 
had never before seen. 

The mourners stood, moreover, in 
a drizzling rain for hour after hour 
in order to pay their last respects to 
Castillo Armas lying in state in the 
palace, and kept this up for the two 
days his body was on display. This, 
and the fact that many of them placed 
coins on the bier as contributions 
toward a monument, can hardly be 
called an expression of morbid 
curiosity. 

None of these things was mentioned 
in the Time account. Written with 
a distinctly anti-Castillo Armas bias, 
it not only ignored palpable facts but 
went on to charge Armas posthu- 
mously with having been corrupt—a 
charge it did not substantiate then 
and which has not been proven since. 

This story, like the one on Bolivia, 
provoked violence: not long after its 
appearance, Time’s Guatemala corre- 
spondent was beaten up. 

These examples can be multiplied 
many times over. The total effect is 
to create in the Latin American read- 
er’s mind a mistrust of Time which 
affects others who cover Latin Amer- 
ica. Last July, in El Salvador, I at- 
tended an official reception given for 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. Every time 
I was introduced to a Salvadoran, he 
would look at me suspiciously and 
ask: “You're sure you're not from 
Time?” 


The reason for the suspicion, I 
learned, was that just prior to our 
arrival in El Salvador Time had pub- 
lished a story which, while accurate 
in several basic respects, contained so 
many exaggerations and distortions 
that the Salvadorans were incensed. 
The magazine's local reporter re- 
signed, unable to stomach the insult- 
ing story for which he had not been 
responsible, and it was attacked even 
in the “pro-U.S.” Salvadoran papers. 


Time, in spite of all the antago- 
nism it has engendered in Latin 
America, is widely read. Why? I put 
the question to an American friend 
who has lived in Mexico for many 
years and he replied: 


“I read Time because it is well- 
written and touches the high spots. 
But I scream everytime I read what 
it says about Mexico. Either they get 
the facts twisted, or they play up 
things nobody cares about, like some 
peasant in a remote village knifing 
his wife with her lover’s machete.” 


My friend went on to blame Time’s 
Mexico staff for these stories, and it 
was necessary to explain that the cor- 
respondents on the scene usually bore 
little if any responsibility for them. 
One of the hidden tragedies of Time’s 
manner of covering Latin America is 
that it is its correspondents, not the 
editors in far-off New York, who are 
attacked when a bad story appears. 
They are often not only treated as 
lepers by the country they are in, but 
are cut off from vital sources of infor- 
mation, and forced to rely upon sec- 
ond- and third-hand reports. 


I have met Time correspondents 
who are among the most frustrated 
men in the world. Frequently good 
reporters, and paid very well indeed, 
their fate is to send the home office 
long and detailed stories that may be 
first-rate but which have little or 
nothing in common with what finally 
appears in print. Time’s editors ap- 
parently operate on the theory that 
correspondents are a necessary evil: 
people you must have in the field but 
who need not be taken seriously in 
the editorial office. They seem in- 
clined to believe that they know more 
about the subject than the correspon- 
dent. This, plus the fetish of “read- 
ability,” is what makes Time’s stories 
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enjoyable yet unreal; when the final 
product appears, the Time man in the 
field usually wishes he could disap- 
pear; for neither he nor anyone else 
in the country he is covering can rec- 
ognize the relationship between what 
is in print and the reality he reported. 

The deepest tragedy is that Time, 
though possibly oblivious to the fact, 
is regarded in Latin America as 
spokesman for the United States. This 
is not because the Latin Americans 
attribute to Time the journalistic 
authority of, say, the New York 
Times; it is because they know that 
Time’s top editors are close to the 
White House, and because Time is 
the U. S. publication they see most 
often. Also, it is the Latin experience 
that any publication not in the oppo- 
sition usually reflects official thinking. 


Thus a publication like Time that 
circulates in Latin America carries a 
responsibility above and beyond pure 
journalism; that of being, willy nilly, 
representative of American opinion. 
Accordingly, while no free magazine 
or newspaper should feel obligated to 
echo the official Washington view of 
anything, it is obliged to weigh the 
consequences to the United States of 
what it publishes. It most definitely 
has the paramount duty of presenting 
Latin America—especially if it is pre- 
senting it co the Latin Americans pri- 
marily—accurately and _ truthfully, 
and of rejecting anything that might 
tend to embellish or distort informa- 
tion in the interests of “readability.” 
If Time merely kept faith with the 
basic precepts of good journalism, 
future “Bolivias” might be avoided. 


Mr. Sam's House 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


_ is Mr. Sam’s House,” said a 

Congressman to me, with awe 
in his eyes and the dew of recent 
election shining on his cheeks. “That 
man can do anything with it he 
likes!” 

The image of Speaker Rayburn is 
certainly one of naked power—his 
bullet-bald head, his air of aloof dig- 
nity, his impassive face only rarely 
lit by flashes of mirth or anger. With 
his record 46 years in the House and 
14 as Speaker, he stands out among 
his colleagues like a _ national 
monument. 

The visible incarnation of power 
evokes varying reactions. Among 
some—a diminishing number in these 
practical times—it arouses a latent 
tendency to rebellion. Among the 
more thoughtful, it inspires curiosity 
about the origins of power, the man- 
ner of its exercises, the ends to which 
it is directed—and its limits. Lobby- 
ists want to know how to exploit it for 
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the causes to which they are dedicat- 
ed, for pay or passion. And most Con- 
gressmen, being human, see in it the 
path to preferment. 

The Speaker’s power, like Gaul, 
may be divided into three parts: that 
which derives from the post itself, 
that which accrues from his long ten- 
ure, and that which is personal to 
him. 

Institutionally, Speaker Rayburn’s 
power is less than that of his more 
formidable predecessors, such as the 
iron-fisted “Uncle Joe” Cannon. Can- 
non was, by virtue of his office, chair- 
man of both the Rules Committee 
and the Ways and Means Committee. 
The latter, in those days, had juris- 
diction over appropriations as well 
as taxes and tariffs. Rebelling against 
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Cannon in 1910, the House broke 
this absolute monopoly of power. 

The result is that Rayburn con- 
fronts the chairmen of three power- 
ful committees, only one of whom, 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has been substantially under his con- 
trol. Chairman Howard Smith, Vir- 
ginia, of the Rules Committee holds 
up legislation almost at will. And 
Chairman Clarence Cannon, Mis 
souri, of the Appropriatitons Com- 
mittee, one of the most powerful and 
easily the most unpopular man in 
the House, cordially detests the 
Speaker. 


The power of Smith and Cannon, 
however, is sheerly and blankly nega- 
tive. For the lobbyist seeking the 
enactment of a bill or adequate ap- 
propriations for his project, or for 
the Congressman seeking advance- 
ment, they are the deadest of dead 
ends. It is on the Speaker's watch- 
chain that the keys to the kingdom 
dangle. It is he who can expedite 
legislation as well as hold it up, who 
can give or withhold recognition to 
an eager Congressman seeking the 
floor. Above all, it is he who can 
place his proteges in the right com 
mittees, in line for the right chair 
manships, without which an ambi- 
tious young man languishes unhon- 
ored and unsung. 

The mere accretion of years has 
meant that a great number of Con 
gressmen are beholden to Mr. Sam 
for past favors. The people in power 
have, for the most part, been placed 
there by him. He knows where the 
votes are and who can deliver them; 
indeed, so long as Joe Martin was his 
opposite number, he could reach 
across the aisle for votes on occasion. 
Above all, long experience has given 
him an unequalled sense of timing 
and of the mood of the House. 

The speaker has made his role a 
highly personalized one. He operates 
“out of his hip pocket,” not delegat- 
ing any real responsibility to the 
members of his staff, none of whom 
can profess to speak for him. Inctead 
of staff work, he relies upon his com 
mittee chairmen—although, when 
they are hostile on the matter in 
hand, he will deal with key com 
mittee members instead. 

Mr. Sam tempers power with 
paternalism—and in nothing so much 
as in his selection of proteges. These 
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are chosen not as Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson does (on the 
basis of a careful calculation of future 
advantage) but according to his per- 
sonal standards and intuitions. He is 
particularly interested in young men 
from Texas, and has been virtual 
godfather to a succession of them. It 
helps also to have been, as Rayburn 
himself was, a member of a state 
legislature. 

He is not likely to pay too much at- 
tention to Congressmen until they 
have been re-elected once or twice; 
he has seen too many one-termers 
come and go to waste much time on 
them. He will also observe whether 
they intend to make a career of the 
House, for he is contemptuous of the 
many big city Congressmen who do 
no more than hang their hats there. 
Likewise, he passes over the man who 
is hankering for a Senate seat; pre- 
mature revelation of this ambition 
has blighted more than one Congress- 
man’s prospects. 

Above and beyond this, the Speak- 
er prides himself upon being a good 
judge of character. But there is no 
doubt that Southern manners—na- 
tural or acquired—attract his favor- 
able attention. 

There is no place at the Speaker's 
court for the rebel. There is a long 
and honorable tradition in parlia- 
mentary bodies—Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons and Hu- 
bert Humphrey in the Senate are in- 
stances—that the rebel of today is to- 
morrow’s leader. The tradition does 
not exist under Rayburn. It is im- 
possible to assess the cost of this in 
potential leadership, but it must be 
set down on the debit side of the 
Speaker's ledger. 


The total effect of the Speaker's 


standards is that he is surrounded 
by “moderate” Southerners. Of the 
younger liberals from the rest of the 
country, only Congressman Richard 
Bolling of Missouri is close enough 
to be a regular participant in the af- 
ternoon “Board of Education,” at 
which Rayburn quaffs bourbon and 
bandies quips with his cronies. 
There are other young liberals, like 
Lee Metcalf of Montana and Stewart 
L. Udall of Arizona, in whom the 
Speaker takes a fatherly interest, but 
most have little contact with him. 
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They could, of course, seek an audi- 
ence with him, and he has from time 
to time intimated that he would like 
them to do so more often. But he is 
a busy man and dislikes making def- 
inite appointments. A Congressman 
can cool his heels for a long time in 
his anteroom and then catch him in 
one of his brusque and brief moods. 

Mr. Sam is most at home with 
Southerners, and has, on the whole, a 
good influence upon them. He shares 
many of their basic attitudes toward 
life and politics, but is old enough to 
have a bedrock of the populist feel- 
ing which swept through the South 
a half-century ago. He has the popu- 
list suspicion of bigness and hostility 
to Wall Street and all it stands for. 
For obvious reasons, he exempts oil 
and gas from the taint of big business, 
even if Wall Street has a more than 
passing interest in it. 

He has a feel for “gut” issues like 
social security, public housing, and 
public power, which he can translate 
into terms of welfare for the little 
man. The subtleties of modern eco- 
nomic theory are beyond him. In 
prosperous 1957 he advocated tax 
cuts, in depressed 1958 opposed them, 
thus standing John Maynard Keynes 
on his head. 

He has little interest in, or under- 
standing of, international affairs; in- 
deed, he has never been overseas. But 
his support of lower tariffs has been 
lifelong, inspired both by Southern 
tradition and by his veneration for 
the late Cordell Hull. He is capable 
of putting the national interest above 
even his fierce partisanship, and did 
not descend to the crass irresponsibil- 
ity of Senator Johnson's recent threat 
of a slash in overseas aid if the Presi- 
dent should veto earlier spending 
measures. 

No militant civil libertarian, the 
Speaker has not exerted his power to 
wind up the continuing scandal of 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, but he is a decent enough 
man to be distressed by the Commit- 
tee’s wilder excesses. Indeed, he made 
Congressman Francis E. Walter of 
Pennsylvania chairman in the fond— 
but, as it turned out, unfounded— 
hope that he would be a restraining 
influence. And, when Walter want- 
ed to televise his circus, Rayburn 
slapped him down hard. 

The Speaker does not vote, but 
Rayburn did, of course, vote during 


the Republican Congresses of 1947-8 
and 1953-4. His record on the score- 
board of Americans for Democratic 
Action was 86 per cent—the best of 
any of the Southern Congressmen. 

There was no vote on civil rights 
during these four years. No bigot 
(his own district is Western rather 
than Southern in character), he is, 
however, vehement to the extreme in 
his opposition to any action which 
might “drive the South out of the 
Party” by threatening the bases of 
the white supremacy system. Presid- 
ing as permanent chairman of the 
1952 and 1956 Democratic Conven- 
tions, he used his powers ruthlessly 
against the advocates of the “loyalty 
pledge” and of a stronger civil rights 
plank in the Party platform. At this 
year’s Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, 
he declared, looking straight at Chair- 
man Paul Butler of the Democratic 
National Committee: “I have no 
patience with some of these people 
who are trying to drive other people 
out of the Democratic Party.” 


Within his limitations, the Speaker 
does not obstruct liberal legislation, 
but he does not encourage innova- 
tion, either. In fact, he does not see 
the House as a forum for the vent- 
ing of ideas. He is particularly restive 
when Congressmen insist upon rais- 
ing issues which he regards as the 
prerogative of the Executive Depart- 
ment. He was unhappy when Con- 
gressman Henry Reuss of Wisconsin 
spoke on disengagement, and bluntly 
gavelled him down when he rose to 
criticize the American landings in 
Lebanon. 

On these matters, Mr. Sam ac- 
quired a habit of deference under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
which persists, even though he fully 
realizes the present vacuum at the 
White House. (He does not, in pri- 
vate, conceal his low opinion of 
President Eisenhower, and regarded 
his decision to run for re-election as 
little short of catastrophic.) But, un- 
like Lyndon Johnson, he has never 
felt impelled to fill the vacuum by 
delivering his own “State of the Un- 
ion” message and resents others step- 
ping forward where he does not 
choose to tread. 

In this and other ways, Rayburn 
stubbornly maintains his own in- 
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dividuality in the “Texas ascendan- 
cy” which has dominated Congress in 
recent years. The limelight which has 
played about Lyndon Johnson has 
caused the Speaker, some shrewd ob- 
servers say, moments of discomfort in 
the past, but he has come to accept 
it gracefully. He is too old for John- 
son’s restless ambition, too plain- 
spoken for the razzle-dazzle “wheel- 
ing and dealing” of the younger Tex- 
an. He relies upon his power struc- 
ture; Johnson on incessant button- 
holing. And it is a power self-con- 
fined to the House; not for him are 
the wider vistas of Johnson, whose 
radarscope scans all of American 
society. 
= 


It is Johnson, of course, who charts 
the course now, although he is careful 
to give formal deference to his elder 
and mentor. It is a potent partner- 
ship, for there is much more that 
unites them than divides them. Both 
feel themselves justified by results. 
As William S. White, ever the faith- 
ful spear-bearer for Lyndon Johnson, 
wrote in the January, 1959 Harper's: 


“The new majorities in Congress 
are a clear vindication of the moder- 
ate policies of the Texan Twins who 
lead the two houses . . . This is, in- 
deed, the third vindication in a row. 
The Democrats regained control of 
Congress in 1954, in the post-storm of 
Eisenhower's first great victory. They 
did even better in 1956, in the howl- 
ing winds of his even greater victory. 
Now they sit upon the calm mountain 
top—and it cannot reasonably be 
argued that Johnson and Rayburn 
did not do much to put them there.” 


There is something more than a 
little circuitous in this reasoning. In 
previous sessions of Congress, John- 
son’s friends were assiduous in de- 
claring that he was basically a liberal, 
but had to operate within the possi- 
bilities of the Democratic member- 
ship in the Senate as it existed. Elect 
more liberals to Congress, they said, 
and you will see a more liberal John- 
son. More liberals have been elected, 
but this very fact is now deployed 
as proof that Johnson and Ray- 
burn were eternally right in their 
moderation. 


The more sophisticated of the 
“practical” men in and about Con- 
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gress will concede the fallacy in 
White's argument, and will acknowl- 
edge that the national Democratic 
Party, as embodied in the Democratic 
Advisory Council and Chairman Paul 
Butler, has a fresher and more for- 
ward-looking appearance. They will 
even concede that the voters who sent 
new Democrats to Congress did so 
predominantly because of the nation- 
al, rather than the Congressional, 
image of the Party. But, they con- 
tinue, we are practical men, and in- 
terested in results. Good legislation 
cannot be enacted in this Congress, 
any more than in its predecessors, 
without the support of the Southern 
moderates. Rayburn can deliver these 
moderates; therefore we must work 
through him. 


They can point to progress. Labor 
lobbyists are pleased because of the 
fact that, year after year, Rayburn 
has added liberals to the Education 
and Labor Committee, so that for the 
first time the mossbacks are in the 
minority. On the other hand, labor 
and liberals have suffered a bruising 
setback in the Rules Committee, 
now more firmly than ever under 
Chairman Smith's thumb. 


The liberals came to Washington 
this year determined to break Smith's 
stranglehold by a change in the rules. 
They settled for Rayburn's personal 
assurance that no good legislation 
would be bottled up there. That as- 
surance, however, was given when 
Rayburn had no idea that Martin 
would lose the G.O.P. leadership— 
and, indeed, was depending upon 
him for one Republican vote in the 
Committee, or at least a well-timed 
absence. Instead, the two new Repub- 
licans are fervid reactionaries, who 
will be present and voting whenever 
Smith needs them. And, while Ray- 
burn can always spring a bill loose 
by putting his prestige behind a dis- 
charge petition, this was hardly what 
he bargained for. 

“I love this House,” the Speaker 
has said. “It is my life.” He might al- 
most have said: “I own this House.” 
His attitude of proprietorship showed 
itself almost farcically in his fierce 
anger at opposition to his cherished 
plan for extending the east front of 
the Capitol. For years the National 
Press Club had been seeking him for 
one of its luncheons—an invitation 
which prime ministers and even a 
king have been delighted to accept, 


but which the Speaker declined year 
after year. Suddenly, last year, he 
accepted. The reporters came with 
their pencils sharpened—only to 
hear an impassioned defense of the 
east front extension against its be- 
nighted critics. 

Love can be too possessive, and 
power can stifle even when it does 
not corrupt. Mr. Sam values the 
House as a cross-section of the Ameri- 
can people in all their variety, but 
does not, in his highly personal way 
of doing things, provide much scope 
for divergent opinions. The Demo 
cratic caucus meets only once each 
year, at the opening of each session. 
There is a steering committee, but it 
exists only on paper, and never meets. 
Even the whip system has fallen into 
a state of such disrepair that the 
Speaker has felt impelled to take 
drastic steps to re-invigorate it. Ray- 
burn has rejected membership in the 
Democratic Advisory Council, and 
there is no official liaison with it, so 
that the policy statements which it 
issues from time to time, and which 
are likely to be the basis for a for- 
ward-looking Democratic platform in 
1960, echo only feebly in the House. 


There is a fairly general feeling 
that the House has lost status, both 
relatively to the Senate and absolute- 
ly. This may in part be because so 
many of its members spend much of 
their time being errand-boys for 
their constituents, in the biennial 
scramble for re-election. But it is at 
least to some extent a question of the 
hardening of its arteries. More ait 
needs to be let in, procedures could 
well be loosened up a bit—even at 
the expense of an occasional touch of 
chaos. 

George Washington, explaining the 
functions of the Senate and the 
House, poured hot tea into the saucer 
to cool. The House was the teacup, 
the Senate the saucer, he said. Some- 
how, things have worked out differ- 
ently in Mr. Sam's House. Instead 
of reflecting the changing moods of 
the people, it is prudent to the verge 
of dullness. A litthe more of the ef- 
fervescence which bubbles up from 
the American people might make it 
a more interesting and even chal 
lenging institution—both for its own 
members and for the country. 
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The Opportunity of Abundance 


by ROBERT G. LEWIS 


This is the concluding installment of a two part survey of the plight 
of American agriculture. The first, entitled “The Poverty of Abun- 


” 


dance, 


appeared in the May issue. Mr. Lewis, long a participant 


in farm activities and a student of farm problems, is currently 
special agricultural coordinator for Wisconsin’s Governor Gaylord 
Nelson. He served on the staff of Senator William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin until recently—Tue Eprrors. 


i igen AMERICAN industry which has 
scored the most outstanding gains 
in efficiency during recent years is, 
by all popular judgments, sickest of 
all the industries in our entire econ- 
omy. Yet few will deny that it is in- 
comparably superior in technology 
and productivity to its counterparts 
anywhere else in the world. 

In the past decade its workers have 
increased their output per man-hour 
three times as much as workers in the 
rest of our economy. Yet they alone 
of any important economic group 
have suffered an outright decline in 
real income, while the rest of us en- 
joy substantially higher buying pow- 
er than we did 10 years ago. 

This sick industry is agriculture. 
Farm families are locked in an eco 
nomic treadmill which condemns 
them to an inexorable speed-up drive. 
They must strive individually for 
ever higher efficiency and output in 
order to survive against the competi- 
tion of all their fellows. Yet the 
greater their individual successes, the 
deeper becomes the economic misery 
into which they dig themselves as a 
group. 

The cost of Ezra Taft Benson’s 
struggle against this phenomenon of 
soaring farm efficiency gives him the 
unflattering distinction of having 
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spent more money than the combined 
outlays of all the previous Secretaries 
of Agriculture in 97 years. 

Yet the usual limited view of the 
problem as one of inadequate farm 
incomes and burdensome federal 
spending completely overlooks other 
important facets where the Admin- 
istration’s failures are equally monu- 
mental. It ignores the opportunity 
our food abundance gives us to in- 
fluence the direction of our changing 
world, the problem of wise resource 
use, and the profound and disturbing 
changes that are occurring in our 
economic and social structure. 

Unhappily, the failure of criticism 
by the political opposition has been 
almost as great as the Administra- 
tion’s failure of policy and action. 
This largely explains why the easily 
foreseen farm program chaos was 
scarcely noticed by the public un- 
til it had grown to mountainous 
dimensions. 

But the task of criticism has de- 
manded uncommon courage as well 
as common sense. It has had to over- 
come popular and sanctioned myths 
about the nature of our economic 
system, myths which command ex- 
ceptional emotional support. 

In the first place, the wistful yearn- 
ing for a “natural” farm economy in 


which automatic forces of the market- 
place would regulate farm prices and 
farm production is totally unrealistic. 
Farm production increases inexor- 
ably as farmers race each other to 
adopt technological advances, and 
the supply of farm products charac- 
teristically outruns demand. The 
farmers’ “natural” state is chronic de- 
pression; the harder and more effi 
ciently farmers work, the worse their 
economic situation becomes as a 
group. 

Even more important, convention- 
al misconceptions about the rest of 
our economy raise imposing barriers 
against realistic criticism. Contrary 
to the sanctioned doctrine, there is 
virtually no price competition any- 
where in the American economy ex- 
cepting in agriculture. Most prices 
are not determined competitively in 
the marketplace; they are set instead 
by a profoundly different process 
which has come to be known gener- 
ally as “administered pricing.’ 

= 

Dr. E. G. Nourse, formerly chair- 
man of President Truman's Council 
of Economic Advisers, provided a 
descriptive definition of this process 
in his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly July 7, 1957, suggesting 
that: 

“In a sense, the expression ‘admin- 
istered prices’ is a misnomer or car- 
ries a faulty emphasis. To speak of 
‘administered resources’ might better 
point the issue. It would focus atten- 
tion on the fact that giant corpora- 
tions are making administrative deci- 
sions that activate or withhold the 
use of the economy's capital plant or 
funds and that massive labor unions 
set ‘withholding prices’ on large and 
strategic blocks of the nation’s labor 


supply.” 
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In a widely circulated statement 
entitled “Steel and Inflation: Fact 
vs. Fiction,” the United States 
Steel Corporation aptly delineated 
the unique character of the farm 
economy: 

“Actually, almost all prices in our 
economy are set by administrative ac- 
tion. This is true for the giant 
automobile industry and the smallest 
retail store. The most important ex- 
ceptions are the prices of many farm 
products in the commodity exchanges 
and in the produce markets and the 
price of securities . . . 

“A review of the components of 
[the Bureau of Labor Statistics whole- 
sale »rice index] shows that relative- 
ly f£-v products are market price 
deten.tined . . . about 12 per cent of 
the wholesale price index appears to 
be in the market price category . . .” 

The contrast between agriculture 
and the rest of our economy both 
describes the essence of the American 
farm problem, and suggests the direc- 
tion for its solution. 

To use Dr. Nourse’s phrase, there 
is no purposeful “administration of 
resources” in agriculture. Farm pro- 
duction is almost as unplanned as the 
sun and the rain. The resources that 


are spent each year upon farm pro- 
duction bear no sensible relationship 


to the market demand for farm 
products. 

But generally unseen in the sound 
and the fury, as 40 years of national 
farm policies collapse in a final 
crescendo of frustration, powerful 
forces are moving swiftly to put a 
halter on the wild farm economy. It 
will be tamed once and for all—and 
probably surprisingly soon. Ameri- 
can agriculture will be remolded in 
the image of Dr. Nourse’s concept of 
“administered resources” and “ad- 


ministered prices.” 


Two competing forces are racing 
each other for the prize of controlling 
the new agriculture. Either private 
farm-related business and financial 
interests will extend their control 
vertically down to the farm, or the 
farmers themselves, with the aid of 
government, will adapt agriculture at 
last to the “administered resources” 
concept under control of the farmers 
and government. The controlling 
agency will be empowered to decide 
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with relative effectiveness how much 
food is to be marketed and at what 
price. 

The key factor in the race is capi- 
tal. A tremendous volume of capital 
is flowing into the farm-food indus- 
trial complex to exploit opportuni- 
ties for technological advance at 
every stage. The struggle to control 
the capital that is constructing this 
new unified farm-to-retail-store farm- 
ing and marketing system is the true 
major internal conflict in agricul- 
tural policy today. The source of this 
capital is essentially the same regard- 
less of who will control it eventually. 
It comes largely from consumers, in 
the prices they pay for food. 

The sentiment of farmers is crystal- 
lizing impressively in favor of reor- 
ganizing their economy to conform 
to the “administered resources” con- 
cept which they perceive everywhere 
around them: 


e National Master Herschel New- 
som of the Grange and National 
President James Patton of the Farm- 
ers Union have never sounded more 
alike than in their present pleas for 
“bargaining power” for the farmers. 

e The corn belt’s new National 
Farmers Organization is attempting 
to form bargaining units with the 
power to make binding contracts 
with processors. 

e The National Federation of 
Milk Producers has developed a “self- 
help” plan for a nationwide system 
of enforceable milk quotas for each 
dairy farmer. 


e Many other specialized organiza- 
tions are seeking, by one means or 
another, to achieve the power to con- 
trol the market supply of their 
product in order to maintain favor- 
able prices. 


Farm organizations continue to 
plug for schemes to “eat up the sur- 
plus.” But in doing so, they realize 
increasingly that proposals to subsi- 
dize food consumption of low-income 
persons, however desirable as social 
policy and for market expansion, do 
not offer a long-run solution to the 
farm problem. 

“The most ambitious of the food 
stamp plans under consideration 
would subsidize additional food pur- 
chases for about 15 million people to 
the extent of $100 each per year. Part 
of the subsidy, however, would mere- 


ly displace present public welfare aid 
and food expenditures. The increase 
in aggregate demand for food indicat- 
ed by Department of Agriculture 
studies might immediately raise farm 
prices—and farmers’ net income—by 
two to four billion dollars a year. But 
this healthy improvement would be 
short-lived. Farmers would promptly 
invest most of their new gains in tech- 
nological advances, and farm output 
would overtake the added demand 
within two or three years. 


The idea of letting food prices de- 
cline freely in the market and making 
government payments to farmers to 
restore their incomes has similar 
shortcomings. The idea arose from 
seriously distorted conceptions of 
what the “Brannan Plan” was all 
about. Brannan’s political foes did 
little to present a balanced view of 
his proposals, and Brannan himself, 
shrinking from the charge of “regi- 
mentation of the farmer,” failed to 
give proper emphasis to his proposals 
for controlling supplies. Without ef 
fective controls, a direct payments 
scheme would quickly bog 
under enormous government 
Direct payments can be a useful tool 
but should not be mistaken for a 
farm policy. 

The Secretary of Agriculture's role 
as spokesman and policy leader for 
agriculture has obscured the signifi 
cant developments in farm organiza 
tion objectives. To all appearances, 
Benson continues to push agricul- 
ture down the blind policy alley of 
“natural” adjustment by curtailing 
government action. 

The retreat of the government, 
however, does not leave a vacuum. 
Fundamental structural changes are 
already being made and non-farmer 
business interests are dominant. The 
emerging pattern is generally called 
“vertical integration.” It is accurate- 
ly described as “centralized control 
from top to bottom” of the industrial 
complex that extends all the way 
from farm supplies through farming 
itself and on to food processing and 
retailing. 

The primary impetus for vertical 
integration comes from technological 
advances in farming and food process- 
ing and the development of giant 
food marketing concerns. The big 
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chain store, for example, wants broil- 
ers or bacon tailored to fit the re- 
quirements of standardized pricing, 
handling, packaging, advertising, and 
retailing policies. Mass-produced fac- 
tory products readily fit these re- 
quirements, but hogs and chickens 
grown on millions of farms under a 
multitude of breeding, feeding, and 
handling practices are far from uni- 
form. The chain store’s solution is to 
extend its managerial authority back 
to the farms to insure standardiza- 
tion—and on its own terms. 


The power to control raw material 
costs—including the return to the 
farmer—is likewise important. And 
substantial efficiencies can be real- 
ized by up-to-date production meth- 
ods and short-cutting the processing- 
distribution stages. 

The farmer's status under vertical 
integration is a far cry from the 
idealized image of the independent 
yeoman, sturdily competing against 
several million of his fellows for 
whatever price the capricious market 
allows him. A team of Agriculture 
Department researchers and market- 
ing specialists recently brought the 
subject down to earth with this 
description: 

“Vertical integration may vitally 
affect the role of the farmers 
Contract arrangements may leave 
producers with little more than gen- 
eral land management and caretaker 
functions . Livestock production 
contracts vary from arrangements in- 
volving control of only a few deci- 
sions to contracts virtually relegating 
the producer to a pieceworker role.” 

The farm organizations’ awakening 
interest in “bargaining power” is 
tagged along weakly behind the swift 
advance of business interests toward 
omination of an integrated agricul- 
gure-business complex. The farmers’ 

andicaps are severe. Farm organi- 
ations and cooperatives are ridden 
vith rivalries, factionalism, and 
yureaucratic narrow vision. No com- 
‘nanding farm leadership of universal 
ipppeal has appeared on the scene. 

4 The requirements for adequate 
farm leadership are monumental. 
Yhe task calls for tradition-shattering 
human adjustments and a large de- 
tree of unity among millions of in- 
S viduals, as well as hard-headed 


business capacity. 
>But most critcally important of all, 
farmers today lack the capital re- 
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sources that are required for an ag- 
gressive battle to keep control over 
their own destinies. Their powerful 
rivals, in contrast, can draw abundant- 
ly and cheaply from the pocketbooks 
of consumers. The food firms’ cut of 
the retail food dollar is an “admin- 
istered price” and their profits have 
grown prodigiously even as farmers’ 
returns have dwindled. Big corpora- 
tions can readily supplement their 
huge profits with low-cost capital 
from the nation’s leading financial 
sources for their aggressive drive to 
gobble up little competitors and ad- 
vance toward control of the integrat- 
ed agricultural economy. 

Seen in this context, the retreat 
of the federal government from the 
battlefield of farm policy amounts to 
active intervention on the side of 
business domination of agriculture. 
The severe deflation of farm prices 
which has occurred under Benson's 
generalship has deprived farmers of 
the essential means to defend their 
economic independence. Farm lead- 
ers cannot lead because their troops 
have empty stomachs. And Benson 
himself, in singular contradiction of 
his appointed role as the unifying 
champion of the farmers’ cause, turns 
his back and marches off the 
battlefield. 


Probably more important in the 
long run than Benson's position, how- 
ever, are the ideas of those rural 
Democrats who would undoubtedly 
become the architects of national 
farm policy in a Democratic Admin- 
istration after 1960. Democratic farm 
bills before Congress are diverse in 
scope and method, but substantial- 
ly alike in principle. They foretell 
powerful and positive intervention 
by a future Democratic Administra- 
tion to help farmers “administer” the 
farm economy. Coordination and 
leadership from the Department of 
Agriculture is essential; this accounts 
for the improbability of any impor- 
tant policy shift at this time. 

The principal methods envisioned 
include government programs con- 
trolled by referendum balloting by 
farmers and administered by farmer- 
committees to keep farm production 
in reasonable balance with demand at 
satisfactory prices. Only small scale 
government spending is planned. 


Self-financing “stabilization funds” 
to induce individual farmers to com- 
ply with controls and to remove re- 
maining surpluses from the market 
are prominent features of many of 
the embryo plans. 

The multiplicity of diverse but in- 
ter-related commodity problems now 
demanding attention will force farm 
programs of the future to be increas- 
ingly complex. They will require far 
more from farmers than the simple 
biennial chore of voting for the right 
side. Far more reliance is likely on 
commodity-by-commodity marketing 
agreements and orders, to regulate 
quality standards and implement 
merchandising efforts. Farmers will 
need to muster impressive business 
initiative and imagination to develop 
farmer-owned vertically-integrated co- 
operative enterprises which supple- 
ment and extend the services of gov- 
ernment programs. They will need 
to tend carefully to the business of 
selling as well as to their traditional 
single-minded urge to produce. 

Revolutionary adjustments are 
ahead for the American farmer—in 
production and marketing methods, 
in decision-making procedures, even 
in personal psychology. He faces the 
alternatives of working out these ad- 
justments for himself, through demo- 
cratic procedures in collaboration 
with his fellow farmers and the gov- 
ernment, or having them forced upon 
him by powerful corporations. The 
impressive resources of agrarian 
democracy—farm organizations, farm 
cooperatives, farm program commit- 
tees—afford the best hope for sur- 
vival of the farmers’ economic inde- 
pendence against the imposing threat 
of big business domination. 

A farm economy “administered” on 
behalf of farmers could readily raise 
and maintain farm prices as high as 
consumers would tolerate. This would 
solve the farm income problem, and 
substantially eliminate the need to 
“support” farmers at government ex- 
pense. But the new problems it would 
create would dwarf the burdens of 
today. 

For one thing, it would become ap- 
parent immediately that much of our 
farm “surplus” is needed after all. 
School lunch programs, families on 
public assistance rolls, and welfare 
institutions now receive hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of “surplus” 
foods. If anything, these outlets 
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should be greatly expanded rather 
than retrenched. Similarly, billions in 
the form of farm surpluses have been 
used throughout the world to con- 
struct airports, roads, and other de- 
fense installations, and to maintain 
fighting forces. 

Some farming resources should be 
shifted out of food production to oth- 
er uses which are more valuable. 
More leisure time for farm people is 
desirable. Many unneeded farm 
workers would find ready jobs in ex- 
panded consumer services and trades 
right in rural communities if farm 
living standards were raised. And 
millions of acres of unneeded farm- 
land could be developed for intensive 
recreational use with imaginative 
direction. 

But these ready outlets and alterna- 
tives for farm production would be 
swamped quickly. Present-day supply 
and demand relationships indicate 
that about a five per cent cut in farm 
output would achieve a satisfactory 
current balance. But this overlooks a 
factor of stunning proportions. 

Any substantial increase in farm- 
ers’ incomes would generate a power- 
ful forward surge in farm technology. 
This would occur, too, if business- 
controlled capital were to move into 
farming on a big scale. Experts spec- 
ulate that farm output could be in- 
creased 40 per cent if all farmers fol- 
lowed the best farming practices that 
are already known. It is reasonable 
to conjecture that in the 10 years 
ahead, output per man-hour in farm- 
ing could easily double the past dec- 
ade’s impressive 84 per cent increase. 

American agriculture is potentially 
capable of pouring out an unsuspect- 
ed volume of farm commodities, at 
steadily declining unit costs. Farm- 
ers’ incomes could be raised fairly 
soon to “parity” with non-farmers— 
roughly double the present level—at 
farm commodity prices below those 
of today. 

There are two big “ifs” in this dra- 
matic equation: First, if farmers can 
obtain capital, principally through 
prices related in a rational manner to 
their costs, to enable them to invest 
in technological advances designed to 
their unit cost of production. Second, 
if markets or other outlets are avail- 
able for a maximum volume of farm 
output. 

The true potentials of American 
agriculture demand an entirely new 
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“Whoa there, Horsie—!i Say, Whoa!” 


perspective. If the “farm problem” is 
solved as a farm problem alone, re- 
gardless of who controls the reor- 
ganized industry, it will result in 
staggering under-employment and 
waste of farming resources. 

The American steel industry op- 
erated at 50 to 30 per cent below full 
capacity throughout 1958, the auto 
industry well under half capacity, in 
order to maintain the “administered 
prices” set by corporation managers. 
There is no reason to expect that a 
General Farming Corporation would 
want to behave differently from Gen- 
eral Motors. 

It is almost inconceivable that the 
public conscience could tolerate waste 
on the scale that would result if farm- 
ing were managed like other indus- 
tries. Yet the waste of idle fields and 
dispossessed or underemployed farm- 
ers is not essentially different from 
the waste of idle factories and indus- 
trial unemployment. Under the “soil 
bank,” farmers were paid some two 
billion dollars in three years to 
destroy crops and leave fields un- 
planted. This spectacular effort of 
planned waste, sponsored by Ezra 
Taft Benson and enacted by a Demo- 
cratic Congress, is history's greatest 
reversal of the wisdom of Joseph of 
Egypt. It destroyed enough potential 
grain to provide bread for the nation’s 
entire population for more than a 
year, enough cotton to make a new 
summer suit for every one of our 65 


million jobholders. Still the “soil 
bank” concept survives; Senator 
Homer Capehart in April presented 
a much-heralded “Republican farm 
plan” including a new and bigger bil 
lion-dollar-a-year “soil bank.” 

Policies of the past and the present 
fall far short of reconciling the de- 
mands of conscience and our true 
national interests with the real po 
tentialities of our economy. In an age 
of massive political and social up- 
heaval that is remaking the civiliza 
tion of man—with drastic implica 
tions for our own place in it—food is 
both a dynamic engine of economic 
change and a crucial lever of political 
power: 

e After 40 years of Communism, 
the major “campaign promise” in the 
Soviet Union—and a most extrava- 
gant one at that—is in seven years to 
achieve enough to eat. 


e Red China's “great leap forward” 
is in more danger of faltering for 
want of carbohydrates and protein to 
energize its driven masses than from 
any prospect of serious revolt. 


e Hunger has become a goad to 
revolution among a billion people in 
the newly-awakened nations. But it 
remains a bar to progress. Most of 
the people of the world live their 
lives on the edge of hunger, chained 
to an endless treadmill of poverty, 
struggling year in and year out for 
enough food barely to survive, scarce- 
ly able to produce ahead of the needs 
of swiftly-increasing human stom- 
achs to accumulate the capital 
needed to achieve modern industrial 
civilizations. 


Moved by the disturbing irony of 
“too much food” in a world of wide- 
spread hunger, far-seeing men in 
many countries have called for the 
use of “surplus” food on a massive 
scale to build modern economies in 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

The most urgent capital needs are 
for relatively simple public works. 
Roads, bridges, water systems, sanita- 
tion facilities, schools—these are the 
basic foundations for a chain reac- 
tion of economic advances toward 
modern, prosperous economics. Hu- 
man labor is the primary element 
in their cost, and an assured supply 
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of food 4nd very little else is all that 
is needed to pay it. 

For example, thousands of India’s 
tiny villages have absolutely no road 
connectioys to bigger towns and 

e village farmers produce 
yal surplus of farm crops, 
way to trade it in the city 
jgls .and implements which 
aily increase their produc- 

are condemned to plod 
ys like generations before 
t hope beyond bare sub- 
er the constant threat of 
and famine from year 


tivity. 

out their 
them, with 
sistence, u 


But the uifadmill of poverty can be 
broken lage fre food from Amer- 


ica. Village \jarmers can be paid in 
food to work\ at constructing a road 
to the city ingfead of tilling their sub- 
sistence farm They can carry earth 
and stones in| hand-made baskets, a 
familiar Asiai\}device. When the year 
is over, they Wwi 

wages instead of the yield from their 
own farms. Bijt they will have the 
road to show for it—a capital im- 
provement that\an launch a dynamic 
chain of econorfic adyances. 

Or surplus { and cotton can 
be used to pa¥ village farmers to 
build a schoolhotse, then to pay both 
teachers’ wages and pupils’ subsis- 
tence while the productivity of the 
village’s human resources is enriched. 

These are over-simplified exam- 
ples, but they illustrate the basic 
principles behind a world-wide devel- 
opment plan utilizing America’s vast 
food supply potential. Labor consti- 
tutes a large share of the cost of the 
most urgently needed capital proj- 
ects. Additional workers must be 
recruited directly from farming, 
which adds to the pressure on already 
inadequate food supplies. Foods ad- 
vanced as part of the investment in 
capital projects can be used to cover 
a major share of the labor cost, and 
will in turn absorb an equivalent 
share of the new purchasing power 
generated thereby. With careful 
planning, as United Nations studies 
have demonstrated, there need be no 
impairment of regular markets; the 
extra food supplied will merely off- 
set the new demand generated by 
the employment of workers who 
otherwise would remain in subsis- 
tence farming—or starve. 

Surplus commodities, of course, 
will need to be accompanied by addi- 
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tional foreign exchange and local 
currencies to meet other consumer 
and capital demands arising from 
large-scale projects. The investments 
furnished from America—in surplus 
crops and in money—can be ad- 
vanced in a combination of loans and 
grants. 


Under Public Law 480 the United 
States has sent billions of dollars 
worth of “surpluses” to foreign coun- 
tries. It has accomplished much but 
its value is severely limited—both 
practically and _ psychologically—by 
the temporary “get rid of the surplus” 
rationale. Obviously, long range 
commitments and planning are es- 
sential; the enthusiasm for building 
a needed bridge is bound to be damp- 
ened if there is any chance that food 
supplies might be cut off in 
midstream. 

But the impressive bipartisan sup- 
port for Public Law 480 and for more 
ambitious proposals definitely puts a 
genuine “Food for Peace” undertak- 
ing well within the range of political 
feasibility. Even President Eisenhow- 
er has embraced the slogan, at least, 
and recently set up a committee to 
study the plan. 

The “Food for Peace” concept en- 
joys strong international support too. 
The Canadian government has an- 
nounced it will push for a “World 
Food Bank” in forthcoming discus- 
sions. International pooling of farm 
surpluses to finance economic devel- 
opment projects would undoubtedly 
have occurred years ago but for the 
unwillingness of the United States, 
which controls the biggest surpluses, 
to participate. 

International planning and coop- 
eration are essential for full success. 
Long-range production and trade pat- 
terns, and the interests of farmers in 
the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves, must be given fair and con- 


, Structive consideration. Senator Hum- 


phrey’s comprehensive and imagina- 
tive “Food for Peace” bill calls for 


immediate unilateral action by the 
United States and provides for nego- 
tiating with other countries for in- 
ternational participation. 

No one can reasonably doubt our 
enormously important stake in the 
massive revolutions that are shaking 
a billion people awake from blank 
misery. They are rapidly assuming 
large roles in world power where 
they counted for nothing barely dec- 
ades ago. Military alliances with 
American-armed regimes ruling nak- 
edly primitive economies provide 
only stopgap, short-run security at 
best, and probably not even that. 
Economic development does not auto- 
matically assure friendly political 
and cultural relationships but it is 
the indispensable base on which co- 
operation can be built. And the ef- 
forts of the Communist bloc to 
isolate America as a minority in a 
hostile world should provide the 
convincing spur to act as con- 
science and national interest di- 
rect. As one farm leader remarked 
satirically: “The only thing worse for 
us than the curse of farm surpluses 
would be for the Reds to have ‘em.” 

The outpouring of low-cost farm 
products that American farms can 
provide is at once the world’s most 
elemental need for building econom- 
ic progress and the cheapest contribu- 
tion the United States has to give. It 
will make little difference in real 
cost to taxpayers and consumers 
whether our agricultural potential is 
constricted to the narrow limits of 
conventional market demand at 
“administered” high prices, or ex- 
panded boldly to full abundance at 
the low unit costs that are attainable. 
The real cost will be largely wasted 
unless it is invested imaginatively to 
secure our future—wasted in sense- 
less soil bank fiascoes, in underpro- 
ductive farming resources, in dis- 
placed farm labor entering the grow- 
ing pool of chronic unemployed in a 
stagnating national economy. 

With a foreseeable ten to fifteen 
billion dollars of farm surpluses to 
provide a powerful initial impetus, 
and with almost unbelievable po- 
tential productivity to sustain a dra- 
matic assault upon poverty, illiter- 
acy, and disease, America’s farms can 
be a key to national greatness and 
world leadership in the terrible, won- 
derful era in which our children will 
live. 
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Swing Lower, 


Sweet Chariot 


by MILTON MAYER 


tire in the dear dead days almost, 
I am glad to say, beyond recall, 
and before everyone wondered how 
soon life would end all at once, a lit- 
erary con man, or fourflusher, leapt 
aboard the Dale Carnegie gravy-train 
with a book called, Life Begins at 40. 
Like all sweet deceits, this one sold a 
lot of copies. But not to me; I have 
never been one to be diddled by the 
Diddlers of the Masses; I would wait 
until I was 40 and life began, and 
see for myself; meanwhile I would 
save my money. 

Age 40 came and went. I waited 
and waited for life to begin. It didn’t. 
Things went on, or didn’t go on, 
pretty much as they had. In my 
fortieth year I thought I was just 
about where I was in my thirty-ninth; 
I was wrong, of course, because the 
man who thinks he is just about 
where he was a year ago didn’t know 
where he was a year ago, either. I 
was maybe a wee bit worse in my 
fortieth year than I was in my thirty- 
ninth; just a wee; just encugh to 
make my fortieth year a landmark. 

Landmarks are hard to discern any- 
way. This little life flies by so fast, 
and a fellow has all he can do to 
hold on to its tail-feathers. Under 
the circumstances he mistakes one 
landmark for another (or a divot for 
a landmark) and some, lying lower 
along the horizon, he does not dis- 
cern at all. So flies this little life, 
and a fellow with it, away. 

An old friend, who shall, or should, 
be nameless, and I were fishing up 
at Mud Lake once, using an empty 
bottle for a float. “How old are you?” 
said my friend, who thought he had 
just snagged a pike, but turned out 
to have snagged a pikestaff, and had 
grown pensive. “Forty,” I said. My 
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friend, who was a couple of years 
younger than I (and, indeed, still is), 
whistled. “You'd better get going,” 
he said. “Where?” I said. “Some- 
where,” he said. “I've been there,” 
I said, “and it’s a sell.” “You're ap- 
proaching your prime,” he said. “The 
next ten years will tell the story.” 
“I'm retreating,” I said, “and there 
isn’t any story.” “They ought,” he 
said, “to be the best ten years of your 
life.” 

And so they have been, like every 
ten years before them. But nothing 
decisive happened, and not much 
even indecisive. I waited and waited 
for life to begin at. It never did. 
Things are great, even peachy, but 
they always were. I’m just about the 
same, except for my hair, or, as I am 
now able to say, my hairs, as I was 
at Mud Lake. 


A couple of months ago I was in 
Europe saving my money and trying 
to drum up a little business—I'm 
still there, and still trying—and I got 
a letter from my friend. “How old 
are you?” he wrote. “Fifty,” I wrote 
back, “and don’t tell me I'd better 
get going. I'm gone.” “Do you know,” 
he wrote back, “what I want you to 
do? I want you to write your reflec- 
tions on being fifty. You must have 
some. Fifty,” and he whistled into 
the mail box. 


I know what moves my friend to 
keep after me, decade after decade. 
He is right behind me on the un- 
lighted path of life. He looks behind 
him and around him and it is dark 
unto ebon. He wants to know if I 
see anything up ahead. He wants to 
know when life begins. Helas! my 
friend—never. 


There is, of course, the grace of 
God. This, when it comes over a 


man, at fifty, forty, or eighty, is said 
to be a beginning. I wouldn't know, 
but I can imagine. One day, as he 
weeps in the garden, he hears a voice 
as of an angel saying: “Take up and 
read.” And he takes up, and the 
book falls open and he reads: “Let 
us walk honestly, as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering, and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. But*put ye on 
the Lord.” And he whistles a beatific 
whistle and sells what he has and 
gives it to the poor, and, signing no 
more petitions, writing no more in- 
spirational essays, running for no 
more offices in which he may serve 
his fellow-citizens, and selling no 
more soul for no more money, he 
walks into a monastery (like the 
young man who bombed Hiroshima) 
and escapes at last (like the young 
man in Stendhal who went to join 
Napoleon) the sorrows that are poi- 
soning his life, especially on Sundays. 
Thus, it would seem, and only 
thus, life begins. Anything less, and 
he is about the same this year as last; 
a little seedier, a little greedier, a 
little timider. He says, and he thinks, 
that he means to change; but what 
he really wants is to be changed, but 
he has not come to the right Party. 
Fifty. 1 whistle up the Urals 
Where have I been all my life? 


It's funny. The less a man has to 
lose, the less he is willing to risk; 
the worse the bargain, the tighter he 
hugs it. I remember the first time I 
heard myself saying that Socrates’ 
choice was no mystery: by being 
noble, and taking death instead of 
dishonor, he simply traded in a 
couple of years of life for immortal 
ity. “He was an old man, anyway,” I 
said. “He didn’t mind dying.” 
“Young man,” said an old man in the 
group, “you have never been an old 
man. 

I remember the time a vicar in the 
town of Wakefield was quoted as tell 
ing his son that a man must never 
choose the lesser evil in the hope that 
he might, thereby, survive to do good. 
“The evil he chooses, my son,” said 
the vicar, “he must do today. The 
good for which he chooses it he will 
do tomorrow. But before tomorrow 
comes the book of his life may be 
closed, and then the evil he did will 
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be written in it, and the good he 
would do—.” I remember the time 
I read of the man who ate, drank, 
and was merry, instead of building a 
barn for his goods, and then resolved 
that he would positively build the 
barn tomorrow, when he heard a 
voice saying, “Fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” 

So fast flies this little life away. I 
remember a tale out of school, and 
what a school. I was sitting in the 
office of the president of the school, 
admiring his 150 million dollars. | 
had my feet on his desk. He kicked 
them off and told me some of his 
troubles. “What you need,” I said, 
“is time off, to think.” “If I had time 
to think,” he said, “I would have to 
think about why I am not a socialist, 
a pacifist, and a Christian. Thanks 
just the same.” Me, too. So fast flies 
this life, and, lest we have time to 
think, we fly it faster. 

Fifty. At fifty Jesus and Alexander 
had each been dead seventeen years, 
each having overcome the world, in 
his own way, at 33; Mozart at 35; 
Michaelangelo had finished the Sis- 
tine ceiling fifteen years earlier, and 
his back still ached, and Leonardo 
had learned enough about Woman 
to paint her picture; and Napoleon 
had had four years on St. Helena to 
think about why he was not a social- 
ist, a pacifist, and a Christian. At 
fifty Marshall Field III had, by pluck 
and luck, accumulated seventy-five 
million dollars; in the year 1900 
Andrew Carnegie made $23,000,000 
and paid no income tax, and his 
workers’ wages averaged $400 a year. 
At fifty Hitler attacked everybody, 
and at fifty Alfred Krupp, who owned 
a hundred companies at thirty and 
was a war criminal at forty, owned 
a hundred companies again. Me—at 
fifty I have overcome no_ worlds, 
painted no ceilings, learned nothing 
about women, and accumulated be- 
tween twenty-three and seventy-five 
million dollars worth of grocery bills. 
True, I have attacked everybody, I 
am a war criminal, and my back 
aches. True, too, I have managed 
not to have time to think about why 
I am not a socialist, a pacifist, and a 
Christian. 

At fifty I'm winded. But I always 
was. At fifteen Coach Rosie Rosen- 
baum of the Englewood High School 
track team put me in against De Paul 
in the two-mile run. “But I’m a 
miler,” I said. “You're neither a 
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miler nor a two-miler,” said Rosie, 
“but there are only two men entered, 
and if you finish we pick up a point. 
You'll get your second wind at the 
end of the first mile. If you don't, 


keep going anyway.” I finished late 
that night and Englewood won the 
meet by one point and, with it, the 
I never got my 


city championship. 
second wind. 


I never will. I'll keep going any- 
way until they repeal Newton's First 
Law of Motion. It’s the end of the 
first mile and the beginning of the 
last; there’s a reflection at fifty for 
you, friend. The long pull, and all 
pull now. At twenty-five I held down 
three jobs and wrote nights. At fifty 
I hold down no jobs and write days 
—some days. No wind. At twenty- 
five Bill Benton held down three jobs 
and wrote nights; at fifty he held 
down six jobs and wrote twice as 
much nights; and at sixty he holds 
down nine jobs and writes three times 
as much nights. Third wind. Paul 
Geheeb, the greatest educator in Eur- 
ope, is out mountain-climbing in the 
Berner Oberland at 89; when he took 
off, he reminded me that Sophocles 
hadn't hit his stride until he was 
ninety. 

Me—I was superannuated at fif- 
teen, never picked up a point again. 
The Bentons, Geheebs, and Sopho- 
cles’ live forever. Me—lI die forever. 
I feel as old as yonder elm. I feel as 
heavy as yonder stone. 


It isn’t bad. I lived long enough 
to hear of what the old Chassid said 
of the man who foreknew in his life- 
time that for him there was to be no 
heaven: “What a unique and envi- 
able chance that man had of doing 
right without fear of reward!” I lived 
long enough, too, to hear A. J. Muste 
say, “If I can’t love Hitler, I can’t 
love at all.” It isn’t bad, to have 
lived long enough to hear the Word, 
even on the fly. 


At fifty the devil takes over, if, 
indeed, he has bidden his time that 
long. He inflates a fellow’s ego as a 
defense against being passed by by 
the world and the new generations 
indifferent to what a fellow knows 
and thinks and is. Kids who once 
wanted advice are giving it now. A 
fellow is ever more isolated; he has 
to fight now for a hearing; his gray 
hairs command the disrespect of the 


young. It’s the space age, and he 
hasn't found out yet how to use the 
space he already had. 


But his friends grow old with him, 
and, growing old all of them together 
in lockstep, they are always young 
and (or fair to middling) to one 
another. So they maintain the haluci- 
nation; they go on dancing, or drink- 
ing, or walking, or whatever they al- 
ways did, with one another. Ah, but 
then their ranks (if not they indi- 
vidually) begin to thin. An old friend 
moves away, and that’s a betrayal. An 
old friend dies—if you haven't died 
at fifty nowadays, you never will—- 
and that’s a greater betrayal. They 
leave you there alone, with strangers, 
who do not care what happens to 
you because they themselves are be- 
set, like you, with their responsibili- 
ties and their betrayal and (finally, 
when you and they are both very old) 
their bitterness. A very old man—lI 
know some great men who are very 
old—is either a bore or suspects that 
he is. None of his virtues, wisdom 
included, offsets his one unforgivable 
vice of being old. “Here comes old 
man Mayer again. Quick, turn off 
the lights and we'll pretend we're in 
bed. I haven't got time to listen to 
him. I wish he'd find something to 
do.” 


You will be old and resent every- 
thing new—plastics and light metals, 
calculators and computers, ranch 
houses, clutchless cars, frozen foods, 
picture windows, and turnpikes. You 
will know, the day it’s discovered, 
what television is going to be and 
do, because you saw radio do it. Un- 
less you're a fool clear out to the 
rind, you have long since discovered 
that there is no progress. And if you, 
my friend, think, you and your cam- 
paigns to change the world, that you 
will not leave the world and yourself 
a little worse than you found them, 
you're crazy. If you think that on- 
togeny does not recapitulate phylog- 
eny—-still more so, philogyny—you're 
out of your head. 

Among the new things a fellow re- 
sents, at fifty, are his children, as his 
parents resented him, and _ with 
reason. What right has my Little 
Julie to sell a story for $350? Who 
taught her to write? Who's the writer 
in this family? Who changed her 
diapers and washed them and wiped 
her little nose and held her while she 
took her medicine and sat her on the 
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toilet and wrapped her pink blanket 
around her to keep her warm? Con- 
found it, I haven't seen $350 in one 
piece in twenty years. I don’t want 
her $350; I don’t even want her not 
to have it; what I want is for her not 
to have sold a story for $350. But 
she will always pretend that all that 
she is today she owes to her darling 
father; they all will, the little 
hypocrites. 
= 


It’s other people’s daughters who 
rowel me, not my own. Peaches-and- 
cream little girls—past their teens 
now; little girls who take me for their 
uncle, who no longer look at me on 
the street car or crowd over to me 
at parties or after lectures or recep- 
tions. To thine worst enemy, the 
mirror, friend! It will lie to thee and 
tell thee that thou has twenty, thirty 
good years yet! If thou was not hand- 
some then, hast thou changed? Not 
at all, says the mirror; oh, a wee bit; 
but only a wee; dimples to creases 
and creases to ruts; a hair here and 
there gone, another here and there 
discolored, gray with the dust of life’s 
dusty road. What right have they 
to take you for their uncle, to go out 
with you, unafraid, after dark? 


Recollected in no tranquility the 
first love; rapture and agony; never 
anything else, and neither of them 
recollectable now except by analogy. 
Now you begin to fill up with wist- 
fulness. Everything—a lilac bush, a 
sidewalk crack, an ice cream cone— 
bespeaks wistfulness. It will burst 
you unless you work or play harder 
to shrivel it; in which case work or 
play will burst you, and the wistful- 
ness of a sprig of mignonette, of a 
ribbon, of a glove or a garter, will 
come seeping back anyway and fill 
you up; if you work and play by day 
and by evening, then by night. 

But you're too tired to work and 
play, too tired to withstand the wist- 
fulness. Maybe your raptures (when 
the dentist stops drilling) and your 
agonies (when he starts) will distract 
you. You are coming apart now. In 
another ten years, fifteen anyway, 
and maybe five, you will be coming 
apart full-time. When you were little 
and you had your toy hook-and-lad- 
der, you were doctored and dentisted 
and dieted all the time, and you had 
to leave your hook-and-ladder for 
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them. There followed the years 
(when life first flew fast away and 
you never noticed) of no doctor, no 
dentist, no diet, the years you did 
as you pleased, the years you balanced 
on ladders and then the years you 
played with hooks. Now at fifty you 
must leave them and go back to being 
doctored, dentisted, dieted, opti- 
cianed, vitamined, and _  arch-sup- 
ported. There are twenty-thirty years 
in you yet, but don’t call them good 
years; call them good days. Not yet 
—but soon. 


In the fall an old man’s fancy turns 
to death. Let it turn lightly, friend; 
if I see darkness ahead, what see you 
behind except darkness? I see that 
the road ahead is longer than the 
road behind; if God exists, nothing 
else is important, simply because the 
road ahead is longer than the road 
behind; nothing else, then, is im- 
portant except whether God exists. I 
don’t try to tell you He does; death 
is wasted on the old. Your death— 
reflect at fifty, friend—means nothing 
except to you. Nobody will miss you; 
see all the relicts, a few months after- 
ward adjusted, a few years afterward 
happy as birds. Let your death mean 
nothing to you, and it will mean 
nothing to anybody. Who the 
sparrows fall? 


sees 


It isn’t death, but dying that both- 
ets you, is it? Ah, yes, because of all 
the things you intended to do. But if 
you were to live ten minutes less than 
forever, that would still be the case. 
The only thing you can count on 
doing forever is busying yourself 
being dust. You remember the Ro- 
man’s question: “What are you busy 
about?” You remember the Cartha- 
ginian—Augie of Hippo, they called 
him—who despaired because children 
wasted their time in aimless play and 
then despaired the more when he 
considered that men wasted their 
time in things that were worse be- 
cause they were aimed in the wrong 
direction. Consider how your light is, 
not spent, but thrown away. If you 
have an affair, put your affair in or- 
der. Fool, this night 

“I will restore to you,” the Lord 
promised me through his prophet 
Joel, “the years that the locust hath 
eaten.” That's the kind of talk. But 
not yet. The locust will eat yet 
awhile. Now just what are the things 
you intend to do, friend? Cut your- 
self down to size and them with you, 


or you will be miserable when you 
have lived ten minutes less than for- 
ever. Reflect at fifty. If you will 
avoid misery, reflect. You must have 
a fixed hierarchy of things you in- 
tend to do, and steer yourself by it, 
for he who will not answer to the 
rudder will answer to the rock. And 
you must establish your hierarchy in 
terms of two separate and coordinate 
principles; first, in terms of the 
things that are good in themselves, 
such as changing the world, and sec- 
ond, in terms of the things that are 
within your own power, such as 
changing yourself. 

I tell you that these separate prin- 
ciples are not only coordinate but 
cooperative: you will change the 
world in so far, and only in so far, 
as you change yourself, for, as the 
men are, so will the world be, and 
you, though you would never know 
it to look at you, are a man. You 
insist that you would do more; maybe 
remake America; but Amerf}ca is re- 
making you faster than you will be 
able to remake it. Bite off more than 
you can chew—sure—but not so 
much that you choke on it. Hierar- 
chy, hierarchy; it’s a great life only 
if you weaken, and this is the Hot 
Gospel, the Law and the Prophets, 
the Medes and the Persians, and the 


Real Gazookus. 


In my fiftieth year I have learned 
to play chess. A little child of mine 
led me, and beat the pants off me. 
Then I taught the companion of my 
sorrows (and the cause of most of 
them) and now she beats the pants 
off me. Chess is the ultimate form ol 
supraverbal communication. Now, as 
I totter around Russia and parts far- 
ther still, I need not learn the lan 
guage; chess is the universal language 
Brother Ziak, the Vice President of 
the Czechoslovakian People’s Repub- 
lic, beat the pants off me; I'm chal- 
lenging Brother Mao. Maybe I'll 
change the world; if I do it will be 
because I changed mvself into a chess 
player. I have spent maybe a fourth 
of my fiftieth year playing chess with 
the companion 0. m. s. (a. t. c. 0. 
m. o. t.). What a waste! But how 
have you spent a fourth of yours, my 
friend—deciding that to go to war 
with the Democrats is a lesser evil 
than going to war with the Republi- 
cans? 
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In my fiftieth year I have learned 
to sleep on straw in youth hostels at 
a dime a night. In an Italian hostel, 
a Greek standing next to me in the 
washroom said, “You are the first 
American boy I have met in a hostel.” 
Boy. In my fiftieth year I have 
learned, in a word, to punish myself 
a little, knowing that at fifty the 
devil’s whisper is always, “Why pun- 
ish yourself?” and that the masochist 
answer is the only right one: “Be- 
cause I enjoy it.” I have learned to 
live on a little less money, a little less 
fame, and a little less power than I 
lived on twenty years ago, knowing 
that at fifty the devil’s whisper is al- 
ways, “All these may be yours.” I 
know the devil—I guess I ought to; 
we've been traveling companions for 
fifty years—and I know his name. It 
is Ego. Against him, at fifty, I make 
war. I am losing the war—winning 
a skirmish here and there, but losing 
the war—but at least I am losing 
the right war. Are you sure, my 
friend, that you are not winning the 
wrong one? Are you even sure you 
are winning it? 


Twenty years ago I was an eagle 
flying high in Bombay. Money, fame, 
and power were a dime a dozen, but 
many an eye had a cinder in it. The 
devil took me up to the covers of the 
slick magazines and watched me jump 
off and split his sides as I screamed 
going down. But at least I don’t have 
to go up there any more. I'm losing 
the war, but at least I don’t have to 
go up there any more. I remember 
the mountain-top and ifs raptures 
and its agonies and how little time 
it left me to think about why I 
wasn't a socialist, a pacifist, and a 
Christian, and I don’t have to go up 
there any more. 

All the breaks. Nothing but breaks. 
The first fifty years have been a to- 
boggan ride, a two-mile jog. If, fool, 
this night my soul is required of me, 
my regret is that I owe the world a 
living, and I haven't had time to pay 
anything on the debt. I've been in- 
tending to pay—a little something, 
anyway—but the road to good in- 
tentions, my friend, is paved with 
hell. I may never get it paid off, but 
at least I won't welsh. 


Nothing but breaks. Through no 
virtue of my own, I'm a free enter- 
priser, and therefore a free man in 
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posse. Nobody can fire me; still 
better, nobody can pension me; best 
of all, nobody can retire me with a 
blue-plate dinner and a gold watch 
(which turns out to be plated) for 
fifty years of faithful service to— 
what? I was reading in the paper, 
and only the other day, that the Essex 
Universal Corporation, which makes 
missile control systems, has acquired 
William Gluckin & Company, makers 
of corsets and brassieres, and that 
Wilson Brothers, men’s underwear 
and shirt makers, have absorbed the 
Sciafe Company, producing missile 
equipment. I was reading in the 
paper, only the other year, that sixty- 
five scientists who made the atomic 
bomb for Mr. Roosevelt, petitioned 
Mr. Truman, on July 15, 1945, not 
to use it. When I go back into faith- 
ful service—if ever—I’m going to 
take the light yoke, and you know 
Whose that it, friend. Meanwhile, I 
am my own man and my own fool, 
and not, like Mr. Henderson, some- 
body else's. 

And who, did you say, is Mr. Hen- 
derson? Why, Mr. Henderson is Loy 
Henderson of the Dulles-Acheson- 
Stevenson State Department. And in 
Karachi a month or two ago Mr. 
Henderson, as head of the American 
observer delegation to the Bagdad 
Pact Ministerial Council, informed 
the Council, as per Dulles, Acheson, 
and Stevenson, that “the free nations 
recognize that survival requires con- 
crete measures to meet the threat of 
international Communism. The Bag- 
dad Pact is playing a significant role 
in this effort. The American govern- 
ment and people have unstintingly 
supported the Pact. We will con- 
tinue to support it and its objectives.” 
I may squander my life at chess, but 
at least I don’t have to tell the Min- 
isterial Council that the American 
people support the Bagdad Pact, or 
that they know what it is. 

God heard me scream when I 
jumped down from the mountain-top. 
He picked me up and threw me into 
good company and let me see Red 
Schaal of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee bent in half carrying 
suitcases full of books through the 
railroad station so that the two-bit 
tip would go, instead, into a bottle of 
milk for a kid somewhere far away. 
Then He wised me up by letting me 
hear the Chassid, the vicar of Wake- 
field, and A. J. Muste. Then He gave 


me the gift of prophecy so that I 
knew before every brave new war be- 
gan that the winners would be the 
buzzards and the sharks, and so that 
I would never make an_ unholy 
chump of myself by saying, like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, that the aim 
of the peace-loving peoples was to get 
rid of German militarism forever, 
“the cancer which for generations has 
produced only misery and pain for 
the whole world.” 

He even saved me from saying, like 
the New York Times the day after the 
Nazi murderers were murdered at 
Nuremberg, that “mankind has en- 
tered a new era of international mor- 
ality.” He kept calling my attention 
to little items like that—always little 
items—like the little item from To- 
kyo that reported that sixty Japanese 
(sixty known) had died in the year 
1958—you heard me: 1958—of radia- 
tion incurred in Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki in the year 1945. 

And, after doing all that for me, 
He crowned His free and unmerited 
gifts by letting me grow old without 
growing up. Everything is said to be 
easy for Him, but this was pie. All 
He had to do was direct my attention 
to the merchant prince’s unbuttoned 
button, to the judge’s cuspidor, and 
the wisp of straw sticking out of the 
statesman’s shirt. What Lucian, Cer- 
vantes, Swift, and Rabelais saw and 
articulated, He taught me to see and 
left me inarticulate lest I let the devil 
take me up to the mountain-top 
again. 

I don’t mean that He left me illit- 
erate. He taught me to read straight, 
so that, when I read the words, “For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” I 
knew that the important word was 
“as,” and I realized I'd better get 
going. He taught me that, when I 
read the words He spoke to the 
prophet Isaiah, “Cease to do evil, 
learn to do good,” he did not mean 


“do good,” but “learn to do good.” 


“Learn to do good.” To your 
homework, friend, and I, at fifty to 
mine. No use stalling around and 
waiting for life to begin, because it 
won't, not ever, not even if you live 
to be fifty. But maybe it won't ever 
end either. 

Don't get 
“maybe.” 


excited; I only said 
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THE UPROOTED 


by JULES WITCOVER 


—— YEARS after the close of 
World War II, the free world is 
finally getting around to a concerted 
attack on a major social illness it has 
knowingly allowed to linger and 
spread. Having cleared away most of 
the material debris of the war and its 
aftermath, the international commu- 
nity has agreed, grudgingly, to devote 
the next year to tidying up the human 
debris—the more than 200,000 politi- 
cal refugees who have chosen home- 
lessness in Europe to persecution 
behind the Iron Curtain. Other mil- 
lions of refugees around the globe are 
also to be given varying degrees of 
attention. The British, who developed 
the idea from a magazine article, call 
it World Refugee Year, and the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
which has adopted it, has designated 
June 30 as the starting date. 

On the eve of this ambitious enter- 
prise, one harsh truth stands out as 
a measure of the task faced by World 
Refugee Year: the people and nations 
of the Western world are sick of refu- 
gees and the burden they impose. It 
is not a personal animosity, usually, 
though there certainly are traces of 
this everywhere in Europe; but it is 
rather a general weariness that after 
so many years of refugee assistance 
the problem continues to exist. Too 
many refugees have appeared since 
the 1940's, and too many remain, most 
of them in squalid camps or sub- 
standard housing. Like the church- 
man who passes the collection basket 
too often, the needy refugee suf- 
fers an undercurrent of resentment 
throughout the Western world by his 
mere existence. 

Austria, West Germany, Italy, and 
Greece resent having European refu- 
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gees on their soil and having to care 
for them; other West European coun- 
tries are weary of being asked to help 
pay the bill; overseas nations are tired 
of being pressed to accept them for 
immigration. The sympathy of indi- 
vidual citizens has been picked dry 
by too many pleas made too often: 
too many picture posters of pathetic, 
undernourished children, and old, im- 
poverished men and women. 
Perhaps it is small wonder the 
people of the West feel this way. In 
the last fourteen years they have spent 
billions of dollars undoing the Nazi- 
enforced population shifts that dis- 
placed two million persons from their 
homelands. They have had thrust 
upon them more millions who either 
have been expelled or have escaped 
from the postwar Communist sphere. 
In 1956, two per cent of Hungary's 
entire population—almost 200,000 
refugees—spilled over Western bor- 
ders in the wake of the Soviet sup- 
pression in Budapest. European states 
strained by historic overpopulation 
troubles have had to bear a share of 
the burden greatly beyond their capa- 
bilities. It is not surprising, in the 
light of recent history, that the West's 
saturation point has been approached. 
Still, distasteful as the fact may be, 
the refugees continue to live by the 
hundreds of thousands in nearly 1,800 
shoddy, demoralizing camps and sub 
standard shacks in the four main asy- 
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lum countries of Europe. More 
hundreds of thousands enter the West 
each year apparently undeterred by 
the free world’s continuing distaste 
for them. East Germans by the thou- 
sands are escaping Communism by 
way of West Berlin, and thousands 
more refugees from Communism are 
making their way from Yugoslavia 
into Italy and Austria. 

The Austrians, once proudly liberal 
in granting asylum to refugees, are 
tightening their belts, refusing asylum 
to many, repatriating some, and turn- 
ing undetermined numbers of others 
back at the border. Italy is accepting 
more Yugoslavs—with severe reserva- 
tions about whether they are political 
victims or merely economic runaways 
taking the refugee road to emigration 

and is opening new camps at the 
very time the U.N. is conducting a 
“clear the camps” drive. In the refu 
gee camps a whole new generation is 
being born of parents who themselves 
have lived most of their lives in these 
same camps. And added to the Euro 
pean refugees are nearly a million 
Arabs, under U.N. care, in Middle 
East camps; another million Chinese 
in Hong Kong; 10,000 European 
origin refugees there and in China; 
170,000 Algerians in Tunisia and 
Morocco; uncounted thousands of 
ribetans in Nepal and India; Jews 
from Egypt; millions of internal refu 
gees in India, Pakistan, Korea, and 
Vietnam. Neither wishful thinking 
nor wholesale apathy will change the 
hard reality that we are living in an 
era of uprooted populations that will 
be with us in varying degree as long 
as the conditions exist that cause 
human beings to flee their native 
lands. 


This is the challenge that faces 
World Refugee Year. The immediate 
goal of resettling present-day refugees 
must be recognized as only the first 
step in the development of a mature 
and realistic attitude toward the refu 
gee problem. One of the serious 
faults of Western aid in this field has 
been an attitude of charity toward a 
problem that cries out for a realistic 
sense of continuing responsibility, 
not only on purely humanitarian 
grounds but for hard practical rea 
sons. Particularly disheartening—and 
fairly typical of other viewpoints 
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has been the attitude toward World 
Refugee Year itself expressed by the 
very British delegation that first pro- 
posed it: that the 12-month drive 
should produce an end to substantial 
Western refugee assistance, rather 
than launch the reawakened new long 
term program the problem demands. 

Promises by the leading countries 
of the West focus on the immediate 
problem only, with the same ap- 
proach of selectivity, charity, and 
caution that has marked the half-way 
and half-hearted governmental effort 
in recent years. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is considering permanent 
legislation admitting 20,000 refugees 
a year, to cope with the long-range 
aspects of the problem, but there is 
no indication there will be any slack- 
ening in the inhuman and ridiculous 
health requirements that often split 
families and sentence ill or handi- 
capped refugees to a lifetime of camp 
existence. Yugoslavs comprise the 
main alien-refugee influx in Europe 
today, yet they are discriminated 
against by the United States because 
of a political decision that limits 
Yugoslav refugee aid as long as we 
are giving economic aid to Tito. This 
senseless ruling is a major factor in 


Austria's latest closed-door policy, and 
if continued it could ring down an 
Iron Curtain of our own along the 
perimeter of European Communism. 


In other Western countries, World 
Refugee Year is even less promising. 
The British government has pledged 
only a token $280,000, hardly enough 
to close down two camps of 100 refu- 
gees each; private groups in the 
United Kingdom are expected to sur- 
pass the government effort. France 
and Germany are concentrating on 
internal problems of refugees they 
already have, and other countries are 
picking special groups to help on 
a voluntary and piecemeal basis. 
Though the drive is U.N.-sponsored, 
there is no central plan of attack and 
no coordinated command to make 
sure individual contributions are fun- 
neled into a cohesive effort. 

Aside from the politically defeating 
and the intolerable physical and psy- 
chological aspects of camp existence, 
the free world ought to realize at last 
that retention of the camps is sheer 
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waste, both in terms of hard cash and 
human talent. United Nations’ sur- 
veys prove that care and maintenance 
of refugees for even one year costs 
more than resettlement overseas, 
including expensive transportation. 
More importantly, every day a refugee 
spends in a camp decreases both his 
willingness and his ability to function 
as a useful citizen. The pattern of 
drunkenness, immorality, listlessness, 
and moral degeneration existing to- 
day in camps everywhere should be 
the most effective argument for all- 
out international action. A firm 
agreement among free world nations 
to deal with the refugees on a realistic, 
permanent basis would serve three 
vital purposes: human beings would 
not be surrendered to camp deteriora- 
tion; we would reap propaganda hay; 
most important, we would stop hiding 
from ourselves the simple truth that 
there is no easy short-cut to solving 
the major humanitarian problem of 
our century. 

If World Refugee Year is to be 
truly effective, the loosely organized 
attack on the problem that has charac- 
terized governmental aid in the past 
must be scrapped. The pick-and- 
choose approach, whereby each na- 
tional government or committee 
selects one phase of the problem as 
its special project, is a piecemeal 
method that can bring only piece- 
meal results. What is desperately 
needed is a realistic program of 
objectives blanketing the field of 
refugee needs, and with it a firm com- 
mitment by each nation expressing 
genuine concern to do not just what 
it can easily afford but what it must 
undertake proportionately to cope 
with the whole program. 

These are the goals which should 
be a minimal target for World Refu- 
gee Year: 


1. In Europe, moving all refugees 
out of existing camps and resettle- 
ment of all out-of-camp refugees, plus 
rescue of the Europeans in China and 
Hong Kong. 


2. In the Middle East, drafting of 
a new program of gradual Arab refu- 
gee rehabilitation and resettlement, 
motivated by humanitarianism, to re- 
place the politically motivated stale- 
mate currently underwritten by the 
U.N. 

3. Everywhere, initiation of re- 
gional plans for refugee rehabilitation 


and resettlement, eventually to elimi- 
nate extreme pressures, in Asia as 
well as in Europe. 


4. Firm commitments by all gov- 
ernments professing concern to accept 
a share of the total number of new 
refugees in their regions each year, 
regardless of physical condition, size 
of family, age, or any other criteria. 


5. Establishment of an_ interna- 
tional fund with annual mandatory 
payments by all participating govern- 
ments to cover reception and resettle- 
ment of political refugees. 


A realistic way of achieving these 
ends would involve reorganization of 
the office of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, to make him the 
active director of the international 
community’s efforts in all aspects. 
Decisions on what projects should be 
undertaken and how money should be 
spent would be in his hands, in ac- 
cordance with a comprehensive inter- 
national plan of action. 

Individual countries should be pre- 
vailed upon to surrender their power 
of asylum to the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner, who in turn should be empow- 
ered to grant asylum to refugees. 
With this power would go sole author- 
ity to determine who shall qualify 
as a bona fide political refugee; 
administration of reception centers; 
allocation of refugees to countries of 
resettlement on the basis of the refu- 
gee’s ability to function as a useful 
citizen in the resettlement country; 
allocation of a fair proportion of “dif- 
ficult-to-resettle” refugees, the sick, 
aged, and handicapped, to each of the 
countries participating. 

The present High Commissioner, 
Dr. August Lindt of Switzerland, is 
equal to this greatly enlarged task. 
His efforts under the sharply re- 
stricted mandate of his present office 
have produced remarkable results. 
But the limitations of funds and 
authority imposed on him by over- 
cautious and sometimes niggardly 
governments too often cast his office 
in the role of international kibitzer. 
A truly intensified global effort with 
Dr. Lindt given a free hand over all 
phases would remove national preju- 
dices—perhaps the chief block to 
refugee resettlement—and would per- 
mit a coordinated and a continuing 
attack on the problem as it develops. 
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The Changing Character of the United Nations 


by SYDNEY BAILEY 


— DeceMBeR, during the strike of 
newspaper deliverers in New 
York City, I had a curious dream. 
By some means which I did not-fully 
understand (but which did not, at the 
time, strike me as odd) the dispute 
between the newspaper publishers 
and the deliverers had been sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. There had been 
the usual spate of partisan speeches, 
and the usual draft resolutions. One 
of the resolutions called peremptorily 
on the strikers to return to work 
without delay. Another, equally per- 
emptorily, insisted that the publish- 
ers concede what the strikers had 
been demanding. A third would have 
set up a fact-4inding commission. A 
fourth requested Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold to use his good 
offices to promote an agreement. 
Finally, a compromise resolution had 
been put forward by countries whose 
names all began with the letter I 
(India, Ireland, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, and Indonesia); this resolution 
called upon the parties to negotiate 
a settlement in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States and 
to report, jointly or separately, to the 
next session of the General Assembly. 
I am glad to report that this com- 
promise was accepted by 53 votes to 
9, with 19 abstentions, and I was 
therefore able to wake up feeling that 
justice had been done. 

My dreams are invariably absurd, 
and any similarity between them 
and real life is purely coincidental. 
But at least this particular dream 
reminded me forcibly of two trou- 
blesome features of contemporary 
diplomacy. 

In the first place, a large part of 
international diplomacy is now con- 
ducted publicly. I have in mind not 
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only the debates in organs of the 
United Nations and other inter-gov 
ernmental bodies. I am thinking of 
the notes, the letters, the speeches, 
the press conferences, the trial bal- 
loons, the calculated indiscretions, 
the “leaks,” the journalistic specula- 
tions, the official denials or confir- 
mations, the legislative hearings in 
Washington, the parliamentary ques- 
tions at Westminster, the election 
speeches in the Kremlin—indeed, 
the whole paraphernalia of public 
activity which nowadays precedes o1 
accompanies negotiation of the Ber- 
lin or any other question. One can- 
not help wondering whether these 
public activities may not so reduce 
the area of maneuverability by the 
time serious negotiations begin that, 
in many cases, the possibility of an 
agreed settlement is virtually elimin- 
ated. It is not that it is impossible to 
discover a concrete solution in the 
mutual interests of the parties, but 
that the parties have committed their 
prestige to goals that are largely 
unrealizable. 

A second practice of contemporary 
diplomacy, and one which would 
doubtless puzzle a diplomat of the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Centuries, 
is that of trying to settle an inter- 
national issue by voting. I am not 
suggesting that voting in inter-gov- 
ernmental bodies should or could be 
dispensed with; my point is that a 
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majority vote by sovereign nations 
does not, of itself, “solve” anything. 
A vote may facilitate a solution; it 
may also obstruct one. 

In a cohesive and homogeneous s0- 
ciety, it is generally accepted that a 
minority should have its say and 
a majority should have its way; but 
because minorities have a habit of 
becoming majorities, a prudent ma- 
jority will moderate its goals and 
ambitions. That is an essential ele 
ment of the party system in a con- 
stitutional democracy. Moreover, the 
two-party system usually impels both 
parties to seek the favor of the un- 
committed voters in the center. The 
system fosters the search by both 
parties for a policy with a wide ap- 
peal, thus discouraging extremism. 

But perhaps the most important 
reason why voting can be used suc 
cessfully in democratic countries is 
that the instruments of physical 
coercion are in neutral hands. Hitler 
demonstrated how democracy can be 
destroyed when political parties have 


private armies. 


The nation-states have not re. 
nounced the instruments of coercion. 
Indeed, they have added new weap 
ons to their arsenals: a voice and a 
vote in an organ of the United Na 
tions or some other international 
body. This may not be as immediate- 
ly decisive as a physical weapon, but 
there is no denying that it has a com- 
pulsive character. No nation can af- 
ford to be consistently contemptuous 
of the opinions of mankind. I re- 
call how, a couple of years ago, 
Krishna Menon of India pleaded in 
the Security Council for the rejection 
of a particular resolution on Kash 
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mir. To adopt it, he said, would 
merely “reagitate this question. This 
merely sows the apple of discord once 
more . . . To record another resolu- 
tion which reaffirms something that 
one party has rejected . . . is, in our 
submission, not calculated to pro- 
mote the purposes of the United Na- 
tions.” This sort of thing is constant- 
ly said at the United Nations—by 
France in connection with Algeria, 
by the Soviet Union in connection 
with Korea and Hungary, by South 
Africa in connection with apartheid. 
Yet the very fact that these pleas 
are made with such earnestness re- 
veals how seriously U.N. resolutions 
are taken. 


One difficulty with a U.N. vote 
is that there is no necessary corre- 
spondence between votes and power, 
using the word “power” in its widest 
sense, to encompass the military, eco- 
nomic, political, and moral aspects 
of power. There have been proposals 
to modify the system of voting at the 
United Nations by “weighting” the 
votes in accordance with certain tan- 
gible manifestations of power. I must 
confess that I have not encountered 
any proposal for weighted voting that 
would seem to have the slightest 
chance of general acceptance, though 
it may be noted that the Yalta formu- 
la for giving the Soviet Union three 
seats in the U.N. Assembly is, in 
effect, a form of weighted voting. 
With this exception, the principle of 
“one state, one vote” prevails. 


Until 1956, the political complex- 
ion of the U.N. Assembly favored the 
West. There were 50 founder-mem- 
bers of the organization, and Poland 
was permitted to acquire founder- 
membership retroactively. During 
the first five years in the life of the 
organization, nine other states were 
admitted, bringing the total member- 
ship to 60. Of this total, there were 
20 Latin American republics and 19 
other countries which joined NATO, 
SEATO, or the Bagdad Pact; with the 
addition of Nationalist China, there 
was thus a group of 40 states which, 
on cold war issues, usually supported 
the United States. The Soviet bloc 
originally had six members (includ- 
ing the Ukraine and Byelorussia), 
but this was diminished to five after 
Yugoslavia broke with the Comin- 
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form in 1948. The floating voters 
numbered 14, of which several (Li- 
beria, for example) usually voted 
with the United States. 

In December 1955, 16 new mem- 
bers were admitted to the U.N. in the 
well known “package” arrangement, 
and seven further admissions took 
place in 1956-58. (The union of Egypt 
and Syria to form the United Arab 
Republic means that the Assembly 
now has 82 members.) The effect of 
the increase in the number of mem- 
bers on the political complexion of 
the Assembly can be understood if 
one bears in mind that the recent ad- 
missions comprised: 


Communist countries 
Countries of the 
Afro-Asian group . 
Members of NATO 


In an Assembly of 82 nations, with 
a two-thirds majority required for all 
important questions, a resolution can 
be adopted either because it has the 
support of at least 55 countries or be- 
cause there are sufficient abstentions 
or absences; for every vote short of 
55, two abstentions or absences are 
needed if the resolution is to get a 
two-thirds majority. Consider this sit- 
uation in relation to some of the key 
votes during the 1958 regular session 
of the Assembly: 

Sept. 23—U.S. proposal not to dis- 
cuss Chinese representation—44 in 
favor. 

Nov. 4—17-power resolution on 
disarmament—49 in favor. 

Nov. 14—13-power resolution on 
Korea—54 in favor. 

Nov. 14—7-power resolution on 
the U.N. Emergency Force—51 in 
favor. 

Dec. 10—19-power resolution on 
increasing the size of the Economic 
and Social Council—52 in favor. 

Dec. 12—20-power resolution on 
the peaceful uses of outer space—53 
in favor. 

Dec. 12—37-power resolution on 
Hungary—54 in favor. 

The United States resolution on 
Chinese representation was opposed 
by 28 countries (with nine abstainers) 
and thus was actually four votes short 
of a two-thirds majority, but it passed 
because it was technically a proced- 
ural rather than a substantive ques- 


tion (“The General Assembly 
decides not to consider . . . any pro- 
posalsto...”). 

Moreover, the membership situa- 
tion is not static. New states are com- 
ing into existence every year and are 
being admitted to the United Na- 
tions, as dependent territories acquire 
sovereignty. Before the end of next 
year we may expect Cyprus, the Cam- 
eroons, Togoland, Nigeria, Somali- 
land, and possibly Western Samoa 
and some of the French overseas ter- 
ritories in Africa (such as Madagas- 
car) to be accepted into U.N. mem- 
bership. There seems no reason why 
the membership of the United Na- 
tions should not top the one hundred 
mark by 1970, if not sooner. This 
speculation takes no account of the 
possibility of some arrangements be- 
ing worked out for U.N. membership 
for the presently divided countries of 
Germany, Korea, and Viet Nam. Out- 
er Mongolia has also applied for 
membership. In fact, the only state 
which possesses the attributes of na- 
tionhood but which has not yet in- 
dicated any desire to join the United 
Nations is Switzerland. 


The possibility that the United 
Nations will have one hundred or 
more members within the calculable 
future raises a number of physical 
problems at United Nations head- 
quarters, but these are not insur- 
mountable; it is not technically im- 
possible to enlarge the physical plant. 
The political problems of a greatly 
increased membership are, however, 
considerable. Debates will tend to last 
longer because more states wish to 
participate. There will be more dis- 
agreement about the composition of 
subsidiary organs. There will be less 
deference to the great powers. There 
will almost certainly be a majority 
(and this may not be very far away) 
in favor of seating representatives of 
the Peiping government in the As- 
sembly; the continued exclusion of 
Peiping is already causing substantial 
uneasiness in the Western camp. 

But perhaps the greatest problem 
for Western countries will be to ad- 
just to a situation in which half the 
votes in the Assembly will be cast by 
the new countries of Asia and Africa, 
most of which simply did not exist 
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as sovereign states when the United 
Nations was founded. I suspect that 
on some major political questions it 
will become less and less easy as time 
goes by to rally a two-thirds vote in 
support of any clear position. The 
Assembly was unable to adopt reso- 
lutions on the Greek complaint 
about Cyprus or the Indonesian claim 
to West Irian in 1957, or on the Al- 
gerian question in 1958. What hap- 
pens is that resolutions pass in com- 
mittee by a simple majority and then 
fail in the plenary where a two-thirds 
vote is needed if they are to pass. 
This phenomenon is not new in it- 
self; what is new is the cause. 

Just as the Security Council has 
been unable to discharge the func- 
tions envisaged for it in the Charter 
because of the disunity of its perma- 
nent members, so the Assembly may 
find increasing difficulty in reach- 
ing firm conclusions on some of the 
major political questions. Moreover, 
the disparity between votes and pow- 
er (again using the word in its widest 
sense) could become a source of ir- 
ritation if votes are not cast respon- 
sibly. During the 1958 Assembly, a 
group of states, which between them 
contribute less than ten per cent of 
the budget of the United Nations, 
was abiec to get adopted in a commit- 
tee of ihe Assembly a resolution in- 
curring certain abnormal expenses. It 
may well have been in the interests 
of the organization that the expenses 
should be incurred, and certainly the 
amount was relatively trivial (about 
$16,000); my point is that a large 
number of non-responsible votes on 
major questions could lead to a sub- 
stantial diminution of enthusiasm 
for the United Nations in the United 
States and other Western countries. 


In my view, the mistakes have been 
to place too much emphasis on the 
United Nations Assembly as a debat- 
ing forum, and to imagine that a 
problem is settled when a majority of 
states has voted for a resolution. To 
adopt a resolution may be an impor- 
tant event; it may lead some govern- 
ments (especially those in the minor- 
ity) to review their policies. But de- 
bates and votes do not “solve” 
anything. 

If the United Nations is to be an 
instrument for achieving the lofty 
purposes of the Charter, there must 
be renewed emphasis on the oppor- 
tunities which the U.N. provides for 
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quiet diplomacy. A few months ago, 
a serious dispute arose between Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. A matter of 
this kind could have been submitted 
to an organ of the United Nations 
for public discussion. Instead, the 
parties agreed to ask Dag Ham- 
marskjold to send a special repre- 
sentative to the area to work quietly 
with the governments. The operation 
was carried out without publicity 
and without the need for government 
to adopt public positions. It was bril- 
liantly successful. 

One reason why the administration 
of the U.N. Emergency Force in the 
Middle East has worked with so few 
hitches is that Dag Hammarskjold 
has had the opportunity of private 
consultation with a small and repre- 
sentative advisory committee estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. In 
more than two years of work, this 
committee has never had to vote. 

The U.N. committee on the ef- 
fects of atomic radiation, which in- 
cludes scientists representing the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
India, has worked harmoniously and 
quietly for several years and has only 
once disposed of a difference of 
opinion by voting. 

These three examples illustrate the 
fact that it is perfectly possible, with- 
in the general framework of the U.N., 
to devise techniques of negotiation 
which minimize unnecessary dissen- 
sion. Basic differences of national in- 
terest remain, of course; the role of 
the U.N. in this regard is to enable 
governments to review their concept 
of the national interest in the light 
of what they take to be the national 
interests of others. This was an essen- 
tial function of the U.N. in the Cy- 
prus dispute, but it is significant 
that the final agreement was worked 
out by direct and private negotiations 
between the parties. 

It is a paradox of politics that the 
solution of one problem so often car- 
ries conditions that lead to another 


problem. It has often been remarked 
that the creation of Israel helped to 
solve the Jewish refugee problem, but 
at the cost of bringing into being an 
Arab refugee problem. The liquida- 
tion of colonialism is causing a rapid 
increase in the number of sovereign 
states, but it may also be causing an 
increase in the number and complex- 
ity of international disputes. This 
development is taking place at a time 
when governments realize that the 
threat or use of force is unprecedent- 
edly risky. A U.N. delegate whose 
judgment I value commented to me 
the other day that “the only alterna- 
tive to co-extinction is a diplomacy of 
moderation.” 

The procedures of the United Na- 
tions can be adapted to the changing 
character of the membership of the 
organization and the changing na- 
ture of the questions submitted to 
it. This is possible without amend- 
ing the Charter. It will happen as 
governments appraise more profound- 
ly the potentialities and the limita- 
tions of the instrument they have 
created. 


No single remedy is sufficient, and 
of course no change of practice will 
be adopted just because one U.N. 
member happens to favor it. Never- 
theless, I suggest the following as use- 
ful approaches: 

1. A steady attempt, over a period 
of years, to reinvigorate the three 
Councils (Security, Economic and 
Social, and Trusteeship). 

2. More restraint in public debate 
on contentious issues. 

3. Less frequent resort to voting 
on matters on which the United Na 
tions has no power to enforce its 
decisions. 

4. Constant efforts to isolate the 
technical (e.g., legal, scientific) as- 
pects of political issues for pre- 
liminary consideration by technical 
bodies. 

5. Further development of the 
mediatory functions of the Secretary- 
General and his colleagues, partic- 
ularly in matters where direct contact 
between the parties is difficult or 
impossible. 

6. Willingness to experiment with 
a variety of forms of U.N. representa- 
tion (non-combatant) in troubled 
areas. 
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DEDICATION 
TO 
DEATH 


by MAX AWNER 


oe to Denver in the next few 
months may be startled into be- 
lieving the city’s famed Civic Center 
has been converted into a launching 
pad for giant intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. A 90-foot, 110-ton Ti- 
tan ICBM now points its nose-cone 


skyward from the middle of the 
broad, tastefully landscaped expanse 
separating Denver's stately Municipal 
Buildings and the older but still im- 
posing gold-domed State Capitol. 

But this particular Titan will 
never be fired from the heart of 
Denver into the heart of some “ene- 
my” metropolis half a world away. 
Instead, the sleek white shaft is in- 
tended to stand for the remainder of 
the year as 1) a modern obelisk 
memorializing Denver's 100th anni- 
versary, and 2) as Major General 
Bernard A. Schriever, Air Force bal- 
listic missile chief, said at the unveil- 
ing ceremonies, “a symbol of free- 
dom’s answer to the challenge of 
Communism.” 


Planting an ICBM in Civic Center 
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was apparently the brainchild of the 
Martin Company, which manufac- 
tures the Titan at a sprawling new 
plant just south of Denver, and the 
Air Force, which will soon be ready 
to launch it from a base now under 
construction at nearby Lowry Field. 
City officials and leaders of the Den 
ver Centennial Commemoration Au- 
thority, which is in charge of year- 
long “Rush to the Rockies” festivities, 
dutifully accepted the proposition. 

A crowd of 2,000 at the dedication 
ceremonies was told that the missile 
represented, besides freedom’s su- 
preme answer to Communism, the cul- 
mination of Denver's “one hundred 
years of progress.” The stupendous 
technological achievement embodied 
in the Titan was repeatedly heralded, 
including its adaptability for explor- 
ation of outer space, but only one 
speaker—the president of the state 
AFL-CIO—felt a need to express the 
hope it might be used only for peace- 
ful purposes. 

But the event did not go without 
protest. Calling it a “dedication to 
death,” a small group of concerned 
citizens made it the focal point of an 
ongoing program of discussion of 
peaceful alternatives. 

Shortly after the Civic Center proj- 
ect was announced, this group sent 
letters to top local government and 
military leaders, Colorado's two Sen- 
ators and four Representatives in 
Washington, and the press, protest- 
ing “this missile madness.” The let- 
ters served notice that unless the 
ICBM dedication was cancelled, or 
at least drastically modified, the 
group would feel obliged to stage a 
public demonstration. 


The group promptly found itself 
the subject of front-page headlines 
and not unfriendly stories in the local 
press. Officials, while announcing 
that the dedication would go on as 
scheduled, were obviously disturbed 
at the “bad public relations” for 
their project and the prospect of 
even worse to come if a demonstra- 
tion should materialize. 

The only response from Washing- 
ton came from Representative Byron 
Johnson, the avowed pacifist who was 
elected to Congress last year despite 
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charges by his Republican opponent 
that his pacifism rendered him “un- 
fit” to serve his country. His long 
wire somewhat disappointed the 
group in that, though it pointed out 
the “threat to life posed by this . . . 
missile,” it did not take a firm stand 
against erection of the Titan in Civic 
Center or against the mad missile 
race itself. 

By 6:30 p.m., of the day set for 
the unveiling, Air Force bands were 
blaring, powerful searchlights were 
playing their beams on the white 
shroud covering but not concealing 
the sleek, deadly lines of the Titan, 
and the people were gathering for 
the unveiling. Few seemed bothered 
by the rows of Red Cross flags 
traditional symbols of mercy—-com 
pletely surrounding the weapon 
which in its very conception could 
have no mercy. Each year during Red 
Cross campaign month the city fa- 
thers set out these mercy banners in 
Civic Center. The irony of this year’s 
joint display was apparently lost on 
them. 


The demonstrators were on the 
scene early, with placards and leaf- 
lets. They had assured city officials 
they would create no disturbance, 
and they kept their word. Some two 
dozen participated. Placards bore 
such messages as “The missile—sym 
bol of barbarism;” “Let’s start a dis- 
armament race;” “Missiles equal 
Mass Murder;” “Would YOU push 
the button?” and this terse comment 
on Denver's centennial: “100 Years 
of Progress?” 

A four-page leaflet, headed “Why 
is this great weapon of murder stand- 
ing in our midst?” went on to ask: 
“Will we as a people continue to 
spend billions for a phony security, 
a defenseless defense, a containment 
that contains nothing? Will we go on 
staggering from crisis to crisis, until 
a mistake in judgment, a called bluff, 
an accident, sets the Monsters loose 
to destroy Mankind?” It then listed 
some suggested ingredients of a “mas- 
sive peace offensive” which this 
country might launch, and concluded 
with a call to all those “looking for 
a way out of the suicide race” to join 
in a continuing campaign to influ- 
ence national policy to this end. 

The demonstration evoked the us- 
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ual quota of snide or irate remarks 
from spectators, and even one minor 
verbal skirmish involving two or 
three demonstrators and an equal 
number of “defenders of the Ameri- 
can Way.” A few members of an ex- 
treme right-wing group were on hand 
with leaflets of their own to counter 
those of the peace group. 


But on the whole the crowd's reac- 
tion to the protest was not unfriendly. 
Few spurned the proffered leaflets, 
and once accepted they were almost 
always retained. About 1500 were dis- 
tributed at the dedication, and sev- 
eral thousand additional later. More 
than a few spectators offered words 
of encouragement, and the morale of 
the demonstrators rose as the evening 
progressed. (Though no violence oc- 
curred at the ceremonies, two mem- 
bers of the group did find their 
homes the targets of minor rubbish- 
throwing, epithet-daubing, and heck- 
ling telephone calls later.) 

Press coverage of the protest was 
more than fair. Newspaper stories the 
next day gave almost equal weight to 
the dedication speeches and the pro- 
tests. In an editorial a couple of days 
later the Denver Post, bellwether 
newspaper of the area, while neither 
approving nor condemning the dem- 
onstration, acknowledged that “not 
even this tremendous investment [in 
missile development] will buy us 
peace or victory in the cold war.” It 
concluded that the way in which it 
is used will alone determine “wheth- 
er the Titan is a monument to a 
flowering civilization or a dying one.” 

Certainly, no one expects miracles 
to grow from this one small demon- 
stration. But leaders of the group feel 
that they have at the very least raised 
questions in some people's minds 
which were not there before or at 
any rate were not clearly formulated. 
At a “Dedication to Life” meeting a 
few weeks after the “dedication to 
death” they explored these questions 
further. They hope that their initial 
protest will serve as the spark to 
unite and activate thinking local citi- 
zens in a _ continuing campaign 
against our hell-bent-for-extinction 
military defense policy. They are 
planning further public meetings at 
which they hope to reach more and 
more people, and perhaps open more 
minds to the opportunities for popu- 
lar action for peace. 
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Labor's Uncertain Trumpet 
by H. W. BENSON 


| gawe Rappaport and Marion Ciep- 
ley, two tool and die makers in 
Chicago, left work at noon on Wed- 
nesday, February 18, but didn’t stop 
for lunch; they hurried to board a 
plane. They had been AFL-CIO 
members; but a few days previous the 
international president of their union 
had thrown them out. They pooled 
all their cash and borrowed $600 to 
fly to the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting in Puerto Rico. At New 
York’s LaGuardia airport they cabled 
George Meany, “Unjustly expelled. 

. . Arriving Thursday. Seek meet- 
ing with you and hearing before 
Council meeting.” In San Juan the 
next morning, they hastened without 
sleep to the Caribe Hilton Hotel 
where Ciepley buttonholed Meany 
and handed him a letter explaining, 
“We have been expelled for doing in 
our local union what we think the 
AFL-CIO asks us to do as good union 
men.” Meany brushed their letter 
aside muttering, “If you were thrown 
out, there must have been a good 
reason.” That night, Rappaport and 
Ciepley met Walter Reuther strolling 
with his wife in the hotel garden. He 
was friendly but too busy; he prom 
ised to study their case. 


Meany was forewarned last year 
when a group of harassed unionists 
appealed for his help. They wrote 
that they had fought corruption in 
their local union successfully; their 
local had been put under trusteeship 
more than two years earlier by the 
international president; they had 
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been denied the right to petition; 
local meetings had been suspended 
and elections indefinitely postponed 
Now, two of their leaders have been 
expelled—Rappaport and Ciepley. 
The administrator is still in charge 
of the local. 


The story hidden behind these 
events illuminates one aspect of the 
conflict between democracy and 
racketeering in the labor movement 
For this is not the Operating Engi- 
neers; this is not the Teamsters. This 
is the International Association of 
Machinists, a respected international 
union whose leadership is free of cor 
ruption charges; the embattled local 
union is its Tool and Die Makers 
Lodge 113 in Chicago. The man 
against whom the members appealed 
to Meany is none other than A. ] 
Hayes, president of the LA.M. and 
the chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. Hayes is the 
symbolic enemy of corruption; as 
E. P. C. chairman he judged powerful 
unions and found them guilty. He is 
guided, presumably, by the AFL-CIO 
Code of Union Democratic Processes 
which asserts “Such powers [to estab 
lish trusteeships over locals] should 
be used sparingly and only in accord 
ance with the provisions of the un 
ion’s constitution, and autonomy 
should be restored promptly upon 
correction of the abuses requiring 
trusteeship.” It is true that Hayes is 
*’ - enemy of racketeers; yet, it is true, 
too, that he has expelled rank and file 
members who fought corruption in a 
local of his own union. This paradox 
has an explanation; and _ hidden 
within it is a clue to the impotence 
of the labor movement the 
rackets. 


before 
Chicago’s Lodge 113 was chartered 
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in 1914; it has 2,600 members, tool 
and die makers in job shops who 
make the gauges, jigs, fixtures, dies, 
tools, and instruments needed in pre- 
cision mass production. Their work- 
manship sometimes must be accurate 
within 50 millionths of an inch, one- 
fortieth the thickness of a human 
hair. They are the highest skilled of 
the highly skilled, earning $3.30 and 
more per hour. Among them are life- 
time journeymen, experienced and 
capable unionists. Their record ex- 
plodes the myth that men will tolerate 
any perversion of their union so long 
as their paycheck is big. 

Late in 1955, active union men in 
Lodge 113 studied a skimpy financial 
report prepared by their top officer, 
the directing business agent. They 
were jolted to conclude that Lodge 
affairs were grossly mishandled; they 
suspected actual dishonesty. Later, 
they charged that business agents had 
raised their own pay without authori- 
zation, that books were not properly 
audited, and that money was being 
misused. When the top business 
agent, B. W. Hanley, tried to induce 
Lodge President Albert Dency to sign 
a book of blank checks, Dency broke 
with Hanley; with him went Lodge 
Treasurer Ivar Andersen. But the 
president and treasurer were ordinary 
shop workers. The affairs of the 
Lodge were actually handled by a 
staff of five full-time business agents 
with the time, the finances, the day- 
to-day opportunity to meet and to in- 
fluence members. 

= 


To reach the members and rally 
them to meetings, the reformers 
formed a Committee to Defend Lodge 
113 in January 1956. They collected 
dimes and dollars for one-page mime- 
ographed handbills. In February a 
circular reported, “Three of our mem- 
bers in the presence of several busi- 
ness agents and officers of our Lodge 
were assaulted. Two of the three 
members were roughed up, had some- 
thing stuck in their ribs, and were 
forced to walk to the elevator. The 
third member, Irwin Rappaport, was 
brutally slugged, his upper lip was 
split and he required immediate medi- 
cal attention. . . . We demand that 
the Grand Lodge [I.A.M. Interna- 
tional Office] immediately investi- 
gate.” As the reform movement 
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gained momentum and won increas- 
ing support, the business agents pre- 
ferred charges against President Dency 
but the membership cleared him. 

Caucuses, leaflets, petitions, publi- 
cations are the normal life of democ- 
racy. Without them the reformers 
would have remained unknown and 
unheard; the issues buried. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, they 
knew, strongly favors the voluntary 
adoption of the “Bill of Rights” for 
union members which proposes in 
part: 


“I... . no labor organization 
shall deny a member the right to 
. circulate petitions on union 
policy, publish. and distribute 
leaflets, newspapers and all other 
written material or to present his 

opinions through other media. . 

“2. Every member of a union 
shall have the right to assemble 
freely with other members for the 
purpose of exchanging views on 
union welfare.” 

Because the reformers understood 
these things so well and did them so 
effectively and intelligently, they won 
their fight for decency on a local 
level; but they did not reckon with 
the startling actions of International 
officers with a vastly different notion 
of what was proper. 

On February 15, 1956, a reform 
leader, Irwin Rappaport, wrote to 
Hayes, “I urge you to conduct an im- 
mediate and thorough investigation 
of these acts of violence.” On April 
10, he wrote again, enclosing copies 
of handbills issued by the reform com- 
mittee. Hayes replied, with ominous 
overtones: 


“I am convinced beyond any 
doubt that the handbills distrib- 
uted by the so-called ‘Committee 
to Save Lodge 113’ certainly are 
not serving the best interests of 
this organization. I have already 
recetved reports that these hand- 
bills which advertise a contro- 
versy within our organization 
have fallen into the hands of em- 
ployers and other labor unions in 
the Chicago area. I want you and 
all others to know that whoever 
is responsible for the publication 
and distribution of these hand- 
bills certainly is violating one of 
the basic concepts of reve union- 
ism and one of the fundamental 
policies of our organization.” 


Rappaport replied: 


“I was quite disappointed in your 
neglect to take up the main is- 
sues. ...I want to state here 
and now that I was somewhat in- 
volved in the issuance of the leaf- 
lets and, frankly, I feel rather 
proud of my modest contribu- 
tion. As far as I know no ‘basic 
concepts of trade unionism’ have 
been violated either by me or my 
friends. We are merely concerned 
with exercising our fundamental 
democratic right to freedom of 
speech and of the press in order 
to acquaint our union brothers 
with the serious situation con- 
fronting our local Lodge... .” 


Rappaport was disturbed by cor- 
ruption; Hayes was worried about 
handbills. 


In June, 1956, International officers 
audited the Lodge books, the first 
time in more than five years. In the 
three-year fracas, no responsible rep- 
resentative of the I.A.M. ever re- 
turned to the basic issues that sparked 
the reform movement. The auditor 
accused no one of dishonesty, but he 
uncovered so many financial malprac- 
tices that the business agents refused 
to distribute his report to the mem- 
bership. He found that dues stamps 
were mishandled; that Lodge funds 
were kept in the financial secretary's 
private bank account; that strike as- 
sessments paid between 1955 and 1956 
went unrecorded. He recommended 
drastic changes, concluding, “If the 
officers involved with bookkeeping do 
not follow through with this, I would 
think it time for the Lodge to con- 
sider making some changes in officers 
at your next election.” 

The reformers were vindicated. 
Lodge elections were to be held in a 
few months; they seemed likely to 
take over. Then on October 18, 1956, 
all five business agents and the finan- 
cial secretary resigned. Later, the 
former directing business agent joined 
the staff of the Republican state direc- 
tor of personnel and worked to break 
an AFL-CIO strike on the state high- 
ways. The others became employers, 
personnel directors, and plant fore- 
men. As they resigned, the former 
officials called for action against the 
reformers. 


On October 22, 1956, International 
President Hayes put the Lodge under 
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trusteeship and appointed General 
Vice-President P. L. Siemiller as ad- 
ministrator. The reform group hailed 
the action, looking toward the restora- 
tion of decency and democracy. “We 
welcome this Grand Lodge move at 
this moment,” they wrote, “because 
we expect that it will ease the way for 
the election of new officers and busi- 
ness agents.”” But more than two and 
one-half years later, the administrator 
and trusteeship remain; lodge by-laws 
are set aside; elections are postponed 
indefinitely; meetings are cancelled; 
reform leaders are expelled; and there 
is no visible prospect for autonomy. 


From the beginning, Administrator 
Siemiller’s attention was riveted not 
on the possible transgressions of the 
resigned officials but on other mat- 
ters. “The integrity of officers and 
representatives has been questioned 
through irregular channels and publi- 
cations have been issued by unauthor- 
ized committees,” he wrote. “We must 
request and direct that all unauthor- 
ized meetings of the membership, 
where union business or policy is dis- 
cussed, and all unauthorized distribu- 
tion of literature be discontinued 
immediately.” 


As 1957 dragged on, Siemiller sug- 
gested a brand new set of local by- 
laws which he had drafted, obligingly, 
all by himself. Among other things, 
it raised the term of office of business 
agents from one year to four. Expe- 
rience with the old business agents 
still rankled; the membership voted 
two to one against the by-laws. 


The administrator had other things 
in mind too. One clause provided: 
“The business handled in shop meet- 
ings shall be confined to matters af- 
fecting the shop involved and shall 
not include any item that properly is 
a Lodge matter under the Grand 
Lodge [I.A.M.] Constitution.” Under 
this provision, members were later 
forbidden to discuss Lodge autonomy 
at their own shop meetings. Most 
startling, however, was Article IV, 
Section 3: 


“Any member of this Lodge 
found guilty of causing any peti- 
tion related to Union business to 
be circulated among the member- 
ship except petitions for a special 
meeting of the Lodge, without 
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express approval of the executive 
board or the Lodge in prior ses- 
sion, or any member found guilty 
of conveying unauthorized Union 
information to the management 
of any shop or circulating printed 
or written material detrimental 
to the best interests of the I.A.M. 
shall be subject to fine or expul- 
sion or both as may be deter- 
mined by the Lodge.” 


Under this clause it would be a lo- 
cal crime for members to circulate 
petitions within their own union, 
among their own members, for sub- 
mission to their own union leaders. 

Siemiller finally told the reformers 
they could have autonomy in thirty 
days, if they accepted the by-laws. 
They capitulated. Hoping to win con- 
trol over their own affairs, they 
adopted the by-laws in a second vote. 
But the administrator hung on all 
through 1958. To test their rights, 
the reformers tried to distribute cop- 
ies of the U. S. Bill of Rights; the 
administrator ruled that this violated 
the new by-laws. 

In early October, 1958, the merger 
convention of the Illinois AFL and 
CIO met in Peoria; among the dele- 
gates from Lodge 113 were three 
reform leaders—Marion Ciepley, Ir- 
win Rappaport, and Leland William 
—who presented a resolution on 
ethical practices and democracy, call- 
ing upon the labor movement “to set 
up a committee of seven prominent 
and impartial citizens consisting of 
clergy and professional people who 
would be authorized to review griev- 
ances dealing with unethical prac- 
tices and corruption within the labor 
unions.” The United Auto Workers 
and the Upholsterers International 
Union have such boards as a court of 
last resort for aggrieved members. 

In another section, the resolution 
proposed “to correct the abuses flow- 
ing from prolonged suspension, ad- 
ministratorship, and supervision, a 
period not to exceed six months be 
established for any such justifiable 
suspension, administratorship, and su- 
pervision.” (The Kennedy-Ervin Bill 
sets 18 months as a trusteeship maxi- 
mum. Lodge 113 has entered its third 
year of trusteeship.) 

A few days later, a petition, ad- 
dressed to the I1.A.M. executive coun- 
cil, called for an end to trusteeship; 
it was signed by 1,000 members. The 
administrator moved swiftly to punish 


his critics. On October 20 he can- 
celled Lodge meetings indefinitely. 
The next day, he suspended nomina- 
tions and election of officers sched- 
uled for November and December. A 
telegram on November 3 suspended 
Rappaport as chief steward of the 
Sunbeam unit without charges o1 
warning. Four days later, Ciepley was 
removed peremptorily as steward in 
another shop and laid off from his 
job. On November 7, charges were 
preferred against the three AFL-CIO 
convention delegates, Ciepley, Rap- 
paport, and William, based upon 
their resolution. 

A constitutional farce was in the 
making. Under the trusteeship, the 
lodge’s own trial board was super- 
seded. A special International trial 
board was created by Hayes; the 
charges were prepared under the care- 
ful aegis of the administrator, ap- 
pointed by Hayes; the verdict was 
handed down by Hayes; the appel- 
lants have ultimate recourse to a con- 
vention still two years away where 
Hayes will be in full control. 

They were expelled because they 
sought a public review board. Ironi- 
cally, their own situation proves their 
case. After the motions of a formal 
trial, Hayes announced that he was 
“rejecting and striking from the rec- 
ord in the cases the trial committee's 
report and recommendations”; the 
defendants were never informed of 
the trial committee’s verdict. Hayes 
expelled Ciepley and Rappaport; 
William, the third defendant, pleaded 
guilty and begged for mercy; he lost 
the right to hold office for one year. 


Ciepley and Rappaport have now 
appealed to the LA.M. executive 
council. Its character as an appeals 
tribunal may be determined from its 
composition. The council consists of 
eleven members. Among them are: 
Hayes, who expelled them; Siemiller, 
who is administrator over Lodge 113; 
J. W. Ramsey, who was deputy ad- 
ministrator under Siemiller; E. R. 
White and H. J. Gibson, who were on 
the trial committee; and Fred H. 
Coonley, who acted for Hayes in re- 
jecting an appeal from Ciepley. Six 
out of eleven, a clear majority, is al 
ready committed against the appel 
lants. The council, without hearing 
the reformers, on two occasions de- 
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nounced them for distributing litera- 
ture, holding caucuses, and pressing 
for autonomy. But the trusteeship 
and the exercise of such democratic 
rights are at the heart of any appeal. 
On these key matters, the executive 
council is firmly decided against the 
men who come before it with a formal 
appeal. 

Ciepley, out of work, found a job 
in another LA.M. shop; but before 
completing his probationary period, 
he was laid off “for lack of work.” 
The shop was working overtime; and 
all toolmakers were putting in long 
hours. He is a top-notch mechanic; 
yet he has been fired four times since 
his expulsion. Albert Dency, former 
Lodge president, who acted as the 
attorney for the three defendants, 
found I.A.M. shops closed to him and 
had to take refuge in a tiny three-man 
unorganized shop. The reformers 
claim they have been blacklisted upon 
the demand of the deputy administra- 
tor of Lodge 113. 


The clearer the facts, the more puz- 
zling their meaning. We are led in- 
escapably to one explanation: The 
leaders of the I.A.M., above all Hayes, 
are undoubtedly eager to keep the 
labor movement free from crooks and 
racketeers. But they are frightened by 
the processes of democracy with its 
uncontrollable vagaries. The leaders 
of the LA.M. seem more appalled by 
the unpredictable consequences of a 
rank and file democracy that fought 
for ethical practices than by charges 
of financial irregularities. They took 
prompt and drastic action to curb 
democracy; they never paused to con- 
sider the cries of corruption. 


To stamp out racketeering, the la- 
bor movement must stimulate democ- 
racy, encourage thousands to take the 
initiative in cleaning out crooks. 
That should be one of the first aims 
of the Ethical Practices Committee. 
It is tragic that Hayes seems to fear 
that very democracy upon which his 
committee must depend. 


“RANK AND Fite Howtw Key To 
CLEAN-UP, MEANY Says,” announced 
the AFL-CIO News when it acclaimed 
the founding convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakery Workers Union. Who 
will remain impressed, however, if 
members of Hayes’ union are victim- 
ized because they fought so well? If 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to battle? 
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Radioactive Poison 


Dear Sirs: 

From The New York Times I learn that 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurements of the United 
States Bureau of Standards has doubled its 
recommended maximum permissible amount 
of Strontium 90 in the bones of a human be- 
ing. The new maximum permissible amount 
is reported to be two microcuries per human 
being for atomic workers and one-tenth this 
amount for the general public. 

I write to express my protest against this 
action and to discuss its significance. 

What damage would be done if fallout 
from continuing bomb tests were to cause the 
amount of Strontium 90 in children through- 
out our country to reach the new maximum 
permissible amount? 

Strontium 90, along with calcium, is de- 
posited rapidly in the bones of growing chil- 
dren. I shall assume that by the age of 7 the 
children have received the maximum per- 
missible amount, 0.2 microcurie. For the 
remainder of their lives, about sixty-three 
years, their bone marrow would be irradiated 
by it at the rate of 0.5 roentgen a year. 

Prof. E. B. Lewis of the California Insti- 
tue of Technology estimated from the inci- 
dence of leukemia in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
survivors that bone-marrow irradiation by 
one roentgen increases the incidence of leu- 
kemia by one per million during each suc- 
ceeding year. There is much evidence that 
this rate holds for even small amounts of 
radiation. 

A simple calculation on the basis of the 
above figures shows that the predicted 
chance of death by leukemia caused by 
Strontium 90 for a person who receives the 
newly recommended maximum permissible 
amount early in life is one per thousand. If 
bomb tests were to continue and a whole 
generation of children in the United States 
(100 million) were to receive this maximum 
permissible amount, about 100,000 of them 
would die of leukemia caused by this radio- 
active poison. 

Neither the old nor the new “maximum 
permissible amount” is a safe amount, an 
amount that causes no damage. The only 
safe amount of Strontium 90 in the bones of 
our children is zero. What possible justifica- 
tion is there for a committee of our govern- 
ment to double the recommended limit, to 
give its sanction to a radioactive insult to 
the bone marrow of our children that might 
cause every thousandth one to die of leu- 
kemia? We need to fight for the protection 
of our children—to fight for a decrease, 
rather than an increase, in the permitted 


amount and the actual amount of Strontium 
90 in their bones. 
Linus PAULING 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


History Ignored 


Dear Sirs: 

Karl E. Meyer's article in the April issue 
on “The Men in the Middle” describes the 
present situation in Washington as “par- 
liamentary liberalism” rather than the “issue 
liberalism” of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. According to Mr. Meyer this explains 
the lack of Congressional debate on issues 
and is unfortunate because, as Woodrow 
Wilson said: “Debate is the best, the 
only effective means of educating public 
opinion. 

Why the lack of “issue liberalism” today, 
despite the many liberals elected last No- 
vember? According to Mr. Meyer: “Since the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt, the White House 
has provided the perfect pulpit for fervid de- 
mands for ambitious programs of reform .. . 
the mass of reform legislation has gone from 
the White House to the Capitol, and not the 
other way around.” 

This is indeed a strange statement to find 
in The Progressive, especially in its Fiftieth 
Anniversary Year. Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., 
never occupied the White House. It was the 
Senate which afforded him and his fellow 
Insurgents the pulpit from which to make 
“fervid demands for ambitious programs of 
reform.” The Insurgents were of course a 
minority, but they made their voices heard 
in Congress and out. They stated issues plain- 
ly. They created public demand for reforms 
If they had not been “educating public opin- 
ion” in the years when Wliilam Howard Taft 
was President, the reform legislation of the 
Wilson era, in fact even the nomination and 
election of Wilson, would have been highly 
unlikely. Mr. Meyer might well have re- 
minded us of this piece of history. 

ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 
Madison, Wis. 


Compromise for Peace 
Dear Sirs: 

In view of the firm and irrevocable posi- 
tions on Berlin publicly announced by both 
sides, there is grave danger that the business 
of “saving face” will become the decisive in- 
fluence. If so, the coming international con- 
ference will result in failure and increase the 
danger of war. 

Briefly summed up, the West wants a uni- 
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fied Germany fully armed to safeguard Soviet 
expansion in Europe, its social system to be 
determined by free elections. The Russians 
will not go along with unification unless it 
is accompanied by de-militarization and 
some form of disengagement. They would 
then accept the principle of a “confederate” 
Germany under a constitution which gives 
East Germany autonomy over its internal af- 
fairs, especially its socialist economy. They 
will not risk free elections at this time when 
American aid and West German prosperity 
will influence the vote against them. “Free 
elections” seems to be the crucial issue. 

We can well afford to delay free elections 
if we can thus insure against a mutually 
suicidal war. With that in mind, our side 
can propose the following compromise: 

e A demilitarized Germany in an area of 
disengagement along the lines of the Rapacki 
plan. 

e Unification of East and West Germany 
into a confederation under a constitution 
which guarantees “states’ rights” to the East 
German provinces including the right to its 
own type of economy. 

e The constitution of the East German 
states shall be open to amendment. During 
the first ten years, amendment shall require 
approval by a three-fourths vote, the next 
ten years by a two-thirds vote (as in the 
US.) and thereafter by a simple majority. 

The Communists, thus given ample time 
to win over the people to their theories and 
dogmas, could hardly object to letting them 
finally decide for themselves. Such a settle- 
ment on the Berlin issue would be a fine 
start towards settling issues in other areas. 
To wait a decade or two for a satisfactory 
solution of the “free elections” issue is not 
too big a price to pay for peace. 

Invinc H. FLAMM 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Liberal Laziness 


Dear Sirs: 

Margaret Halsey’s article, “A Short Day's 
Journey into Politics,” in the April issue of 
The Progressive makes the important point 
that, “A candid ventilation of recent history 
is—for present day liberalism—not . . . nos- 
talgia, but a form of looking ahead.” 

In her own look into recent history she 
goes back as far as the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case of the Twenties but does not come up 
with the tragic flaw in liberalism that made 
McCarthyism inevitable. That flaw is the 
tendency of liberals not to think their in- 
dividual political position through for them- 
selves, but to let others do both their 
political thinking and their political work. 

Miss Halsey’s reference to Arthur Miller's 
play The Crucible exemplifies this flaw. As 
Miller knows, though perhaps Miss Halsey 
does not, there was a time when real live 
Communists pervaded the movements of lib- 
eralism. Some persons accused of being Com- 
munists were Communists. No person accused 
of being a witch was a witch. A little clear 
thinking on this point would help liberals to 
distinguish between defenders of democracy 
and defenders of Communists. There is a 
difference in motive even when the actions 
may coincide, and the difference in motive 
will condition the result achieved. 

Another example of liberal laziness is af- 
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forded by the position taken by some of the 
leaders of Americans for Democratic Action 
in the Democratic Convention in 1948 where 
instead of rallying behind a liberal of known 
caliber, they tried to regain their “father- 
image” by promoting the candidacy of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower (who, fortunately, refused 
their overtures). 

If each individual liberal will take total 
responsibility for thinking through his own 
political position and if liberal movements 
will insist that their work be done by people 
devoted to democracy then they will not be 
as vulnerable to the McCarthyism of the fu- 
ture as they were to the attacks of the late 
Senator. 

CHarLes Buck 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Margaret Halsey Salty 


Dear Sirs: 

The article in the April Progressive by 
Margaret Halsey, “Short Day's Journey into 
Politics,” is great. 

I am an admirer of all of Miss Halsey’s 
salty writings—books or articles—and this 
one is one of the best. Give us some more 
Halsey articles! 

My singling out Miss Halsey for particular 
mention does not mean that other fine 
articles in the April number were not ap- 
preciated. Altogether, it was a wonderful 
number! 

MarTHA C. BritTain 
Muncy, Pa. 


Help for South Africans 


Dear Sirs: 


The South African courts have recognized 
again the inadequacy of the South African 
government's charges of “treason” against 91 
South African opponents of apartheid by 
quashing the indictment against 61 of the 
accused. After more than two years, these 61 
people are free to return to their families 
and “normal” living—but with no compensa- 
tion, of course, from the government that 
has held them all this time on bail or in 
roped-off multi-racial display in the courts. 

Thirty others, out of the 156 Africans, In- 
dians, and whites who were arrested in 1956, 
went on trial for a second time this January. 
In March the defense appealed for the court 
to reconsider its previous refusal to quash 
the indictments in their case. The court is 
due to give a decision August 3. Meanwhile 
these thirty are still kept in suspense, lawyers 
must be kept on, and the families of the 
accused are still without income. Except for 
welfare costs, the expenses of the trial are 
substantially the same as they were when all 
91 were being held, and all 156 before that. 


This legal morass is only a surface indica- 
tion of the tragic and explosive South African 
situation which has been created by the 
white government's increasingly oppressive 
apartheid measures. Nevertheless it affords 
one specific channel by which Americans can 
demonstrate their concern for Africans’ hopes 
for equal rights and representation. A fund 
set up in South Africa by Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves, Alan Paton, and others has had to 


spend over $250,000 so far on the trials. Some 
of this was sent by Americans through our 
South Africa Defense Fund, whose co-chair 
men are John Gunther and Bishop James A 
Pike. Moral and material support is still 
needed, and immediately. 

Our Defense Fund would like to provide 
such support in similar cases throughout 
Africa, if American response is strong enough 
—an Africa Freedom Fund for the legal de 
fense and welfare of Africans seeking the 
peaceful and legitimate fulfillment of their 
hopes for independence and equal rights 
throughout their own continent. Contribu 
tions and inquiries may be sent to the South 
Africa Defense Fund, 4 West 40th St., N. Y 
18. 

ANN MOorrisseTt 

Acting Secretary 

South Africa Defense Fund 
4 West 40th St. 

New York 18, N.Y. 


Intellectual Search 


Dear Sirs: 


Your readers may be interested to know of 
a weekend institute being sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee's New 
York City office. The theme will be “Search 
for New Directions.” For two days, people 
of all ages, backgrounds, and convictions 
will get together in a spirit of friendship and 
intellectual search. In small discussion groups 
each morning, stimulated but not limited by 
the contributions of people with special ex 
perience in a variety of fields, they will 
share their thinking on crucial issues. 

Resource people will include Stephen 
Cary, Christopher Emmet, Harry Lustig, 
Stewart Meacham, and Clarence Pickett 

This weekend institute will be held June 
5 to 7 at Hudson Guild Farm in Andover, 
New Jersey. For information please get in 
touch with the AFSC office, 237 Third 
Avenue, New York 3, New York; GRamercy 
3-5998. 

Rosert GILMoReE 
New York, N.Y 


Housebroken Nixon 


Dear Sirs: 

This “grass roots report” may not be of 
much value, but I give it for whatever it 
may be worth. Having circulated locally 
around the Democratic county committee 
and elsewhere, I would decidedly agree that 
the Democrats must either put up a very 
principled campaign on issues or face a de 
feat for the Presidency by a “personality” 
like Rockefeller or possibly even the “new” 
Nixon. 


Perhaps I talk to the wrong people (I 
hope so!), but it seems surprising how many 
are willing to forgive Nixon's past and ac 
cept him as a housebroken member of the 
democratic society. This seems especially 
likely if Nixon should become President be 
fore the 1960 election or even if he receives 
a sufficient build-up by then. And appar 
ently no effort will be spared to build him 
up. It may be argued that people will no 
longer stand for a white-collar McCarthyism 
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But a general understanding of the essentials 
of civil liberties in a free society does not 
appear to be as accepted in 1959 as one 
could wish for safety's sake. 

ANN Huppei. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Greedy Giants 


Dear Sirs: 


William T. Gossett of the Ford Motor 
Company is quoted as being definitely dis- 
tressed over the activities and demands of 
our working-men and working women and 
the “monopoly power” and “anti-democratic 
activities” of labor unions. 

Now if I were Gossett, I would be just a 
little loath to discuss the activities and de- 
mands of anybody. 

In 1953 Gossett was one of a handful of 
Ford executives who were permitted to buy 
a million and a half shares of company 
stock at $21 per share. Less than three years 
later, ten million shares of this same stock 
were eagerly grabbed by the public at $64.50 
per share. At this price the Ford executives 
had a gross profit of well over sixty million 
dollars on their stock. Of this fantastic 
amount, Gossett'’s share was many millions. 
Not bad at all. 

It would seem that corporation executives 
who are not only paid fabulous salaries and 
bonuses, but are also able to make untold 
millions on the side through stock option 
purchases, are in an exceedingly poor posi- 
tion to criticize the demands and activities 
of the not too well paid workers of these 
corporations, and the unions they were forced 
to establish. And no corporation in America 
did more to force its employes to organize 
than did the Ford Motor Company. 

There are an _ increasing number of 
thoughtful people in this country who are 
firmly convinced that the real threat to this 
nation’s welfare and progress comes not from 
the rank and file worker or his organizations, 
but from the insatiable greed and exploita- 
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tion of our giant corporations and their top 
management. 
Caries C, Lockwoop 
Detroit, Mich. 


Resist Russia 


Dear Sirs: 


Referring to your editorial in the April 
issue, “Toward the Summit,” why don’t you 
face facts? Nobody ever gained anything by 
negotiating with Russia except the Russians. 
Anything that seems to be a gain is soon 
erased by Russia's action. 

Your attitude seems similar to that of 
England's umbrella-carrying diplomat that 
assured Hitler that it was safe to proceed 
with his dream. 

We should know by this time there will 
be no settlement anywhere that does not 
favor Russia. If we start retreating there is 
no stopping place. To think Russia would 
not keep pushing is to ignore the past, and 
the United States is the main obstacle in 
Russia's path. 

In view of Russia's dealing with opposition, 
past, present or possible future, she would 
make certain we never interfered again if 
she reaches a point where she believes she 
can attack without fear of self-destruction. 

CHartes W. GHEER 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Suggestion to Subscribers 


Dear Sirs: 


Congratulations on the March issue of The 
Progressive. “America’s Broken Mainspring” 
by Adlai Stevenson is itself worth a 
subscription. 

My copy was loaned to a friend in the 
hospital. He subscribed for The Progressive 
after reading this issue. Moreover, he loaned 
my copy to a local minister who loaned it to 
a friend of his before it was returned to me. 

I write this as a suggestion to other sub- 
scribers who may likewise bring The Pro- 
gressive to the attention of new readers. 

LAWRENCE PASEL 
Franklin, Ind. 


Sane Course 


Dear Sirs: 


If half a dozen leading countries in the 
West should propose that 80 or more na- 
tional sovereignties, including their own, be 
trimmed in favor of a strengthened U.N., I 
believe that only the men in the Kremlin 
and a few million isolationists would be seri- 
ously or permanently shocked. This bold 
proposal, when proved sincere, would give 
our country and the West the unquestioned 
moral leadership of the world. Furthermore 
it would quickly test the honesty of those— 
on both sides—who have declared that there 
is nothing they would not sacrifice for dis- 
armament and honorable peace. 

Russia might play ball. She honestly fears 
international war. Removal of the threat 
would solve several of her problems. If she 
refused, she might find herself “on the spot” 
economically, militarily, morally. 

Delegation of sovereignty, world govern- 


ment, would be no panacea. It might not 
prevent a nuclear war. It might lead to supra- 
national totalitarianism. Since we cannot 
avoid living dangerously, the sane course is 
to lay aside taboos and coldly calculate risks. 
Well, what are the probable alternatives? 
Is it more realistic to accept the increasing 
risks of preventive war, of accidental war, of 
the distribution of uninspectable missiles to 
potentially irresponsible leaders, of steadily 
accumlating fall-out, of inspection with no 
enforcement behind it, of slipping from brink 
to brink with no honest intention of stopping 
the stupid, perilous arms race? 
GERALD BARNES 
Natick, Mass. 


Recognizing Red China 


Dear Sirs: 


To those who wish to enlighten themselves 
on events leading up to the present con- 
tention existing between Red China and the 
rulers of Formosa, I would recommend the 
reading of two books, which I believe throw 
much light on the situation. They are The 
Stilwell Papers, released by the General's 
wife after his death upon his return from a 
hero's campaign in Burma during World 
War II; and the Life of Mao Tse-tung by 
Robert Payne. Both books were written be- 
fore the Korean campaign had colored our 
attitude toward Red China. 

It is also my belief that in refusing the 
recognition of Red China in the U.N. we are 
playing into their hands, because we are 
placing them in the lights of martyrs in the 
eyes of other Asian nations. 

The government of Red China is not in 
chaos and it does not look as if it will be in 
the calculable future. We do not set our- 
selves up as great political wizards by bury- 
ing our heads in the sand, and the view we 
present to the rest of the world in this posi- 
tion may be very tragi-comic, indeed! 

Curtis O. Bartz 
Chippewa Falls, Wis 


All Art Abstract 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading Alfred Werner's “Living 
Old Master” in the March issue of The 
Progressive, but concerning Max Weber's 
comment on non-objective art I must say 
that there is no such thing. All art has an 
object and that is the expression of the 
arust. 

Neither do I like the terms “modern art’ 
and “abstract art,” for you can’t recreate 
nature. You can only give your impression 
of it. Therefore all art is abstract. I think 
that this point was at least implied in the 
article. 

PHILIP FAGERHOLM 
Lopez, Wash. 


Better Than Best 


Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive was never better than at 
the present moment. As a matter of fact it is 
better than the best both for facts and in- 
terpretation. Keep up the good work. 

Dr. D. R. SHARPE 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Gentlemen: 
Ty 0a Love 


Chicago Sun-Times 304 E. 148th St 
Chicago, Ill. Harvey, Il. 
Att.: Editor 


Gentlemen: 


This is a love letter. 

For the past two years, I have been legislation chairman for the 
Eugene Field P.T.A. The interest in legislation in our P.T.A. has 
improved considerably because I have been able to explain various bills, 
etc. in language that we all can understand. 

And where do I get most of my information? From The Sun-Times. 

Recently, I received a letter from the Illinois Congress of Parents 
& Teachers stating that they were going to present the following to 
the convention body: “That the Illinois Congress recommend, for the 
common school fund, a $262 equalization level with 50c and 62c as 
qualifying rates and flat grants of $7 and $22.” 

Oh, my! What does this mean? I could just read it at P.T.A— 
look intelligent and hope nobody asks any questions. But I read your 
editorial of February 2, “Where the Sales Tax Money Goes,” and I am 
enlightened. 

After my legislation report at P.T.A., the school principal addressed 
the assembly. He praised my report, saying that few people could have 
explained the equalization process so thoroughly. 

I'm looking forward to more news items about the 71st General 
Assembly. A million thanks for your clear, concise reporting. 

Yours truly, 

Joann M. Lewis 
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Art and Action 


by R.W.B. LEWIS 


()™ OF THE great merits ol Ger- 
maine Bree’s masterful study of 
Albert Camus (Camus. Rutgers Unt- 
versity Press. $5) lies in its deepening 
implications about both the nature 
and the dilemmas of the contempor 
ary man of letters. It is the perennial 
function of the man of letters, as 
Allen Tate has reminded us, to “re- 
create for his age the image of man;” 
but there is a special urgency today, 
and there are special obstacles, Tate 
correctly adds, to fulfilling that func 
tion. Camus, in Miss Bree’'s portrait, 
is seen going at it in a singularly 
staunch and persistent manner. Ex 
amining the life and then the stories, 
plays, and essays of the 46-year-old 
Nobel Prize winner, Miss Bree ob- 
serves that Camus has always refused 
“to write any work that did not take 
into account and express directly or 
indirectly the latent anxieties of his 
generation.” 

But, as Miss Bree makes clear by a 
steady brilliance of detail, Camus’ 
relation to his time is not simple. It 
is at once delicate and dynamic, and 
it shows a simultaneous involvement 
and detachment. In this respect, 
Camus’ relation to his time reflects 
the quality of Camus’ relation to 
what might be called his place—the 
relation, that is, of a man born and 
bred in Africa (Algeria) to a Europe 
which has usually seemed to him sun- 
less and haunted by death, to a 
France which has become his am- 
biguously adopted country, and to a 
Paris which is the challenging and 
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oppressive scene of his most strenu- 
ous artistic activities. 

To begin with, Camus is first of 
all an artist. His participation in the 
life of his own generation has been 
that of an artist, and not a philoso- 
pher or a political activist. Under- 
this, Miss Bree both 
the contorted philosophical solemni- 
ties and the sociological pieties to 
which Camus’ less well focussed ad 
mirers sometimes addicted. But 
his kind of time 
him regularly towards the hu- 
man struggle. “If you want to be a 
philosopher,” Camus is quoted as 
saying, “write novels.” Camus believes 
this not only because he tends to 
think in images, but also because he 
is committed, as an artist, to the 
forms that art may shape or discover 
in contemporary human action. The 
somewhat desperate forms he has dis- 
covered lead him inevitably to a still 
more overt involvement in the fate- 
ful strivings of his time. Yet “it is 
not the struggle that makes artists of 
us,” Camus remarks; it is “art that 
obliges us to be combatants.” 

Combatants for what? For those 
things that relieve or illuminate the 
human condition, and hence for 
those things that make art possible. 
For every variety and dimension of 
freedom; for the impulse of human 
beings to arrive at some degree of 
humanity; for life itself—in an ap- 
parently declining world which is 
belligerently confused about freedom, 
often hostile to the very essence of 
humanity, and infected or even ob- 
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sessed by death. The task continues 
to be painfully, unavoidably double. 
On the one hand, “social conscious- 
ness based on an insufficient under- 
standing of art is the enemy of the 
artist.” On the other: “though the 
first responsibility of the artist is to 
his art... he can meet it only in the 
measure that he has first met his re- 
sponsibility as a man.” Camus has 
come to visualize his role as a man 
of letters, and in remarkable part to 
execute it, first by attempting to 
transfigure it. 

It is a provocative curiosity—or1 
so it looks to North American eyes 
that Camus has, since the war, sought 
to meet his double responsibility on 
the grounds of the great metropolis 
of Paris. And further, Camus is cur 
rently meeting it, and evidently will 
do so for some time to come, through 
his creative and productive activity 
in the French theater. The present 
image of Camus, as a man exercising 
his role as an artist of his time, 
would show him at work on the stage 
of a Paris theater, script in one hand 
and cigaret in the other, directing a 
play he has either written or adapted. 


Camus’s major achievement to date 
is no doubt in his fiction: The Stran 
ger, The Plague, The Fall and the 
volume of short stories, called The 
Exile and the Kingdom. Miss Bree 
explores all of these freshly and artic- 
ulately, both as durable works of art 
and as “mid-century fables.” The 
author brings to her analyses the un- 
rivalled knowledge of modern French 
fiction which the basis of her 
earlier and exemplary studies of 
Proust and of the Twentieth Century 
novel in France. The reviewer can 
only commend the reader's careful 
attention to her chapters, and espe- 
cially the group of chapters called 
“Heroes of our Time,” in which 
Camus’ complex image of man is 
seen emerging, item by item, and 
story by story. 

But Camus has also enjoyed a long- 
standing love-affair with the theater. 
Even while he was studying towards 
a doctoral dissertation on Plotinus 
and St. Augustine in the early Thir- 
ties, Camus was earning much needed 
student's fees by participating in a 
theatrical troupe, himself adapting 
the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
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and playing his favorite part of Ivan 
in a French dramatization of The 
Brothers Karamazov. He has since 
written four plays, of which two— 
Caligula and Cross-Purposes—seem to 
me distinguished. And among the 
adaptations he has produced and di- 
rected are extremely successful ver- 
sions of Faulkner’s Requiem for a 
Nun and Dostoeivsky’s The Possessed. 
It is altogether characteristic of the 
man that he is now well into a long 
new novel and at the same time he is 
busy, day by day, in the new state 
theater of which he has just been 
named director. 

Such a program of literary conduct 
is improbable for the contemporary 
American man of letters. Writers 
like Faulkner, Hemingway, or War- 
ren have perhaps sought to “express 
directly or indirectly the latent anxie- 
ties of [their] generation.” But it is 
hard to imagine them settling in New 
York City to do so, and it is next to 
impossible to imagine them pursuing 
their aim through the Broadway 
theater. New York is not—perhaps 
one should say, not any longer—the 
vital center of a living culture. It is 
not the scene of more or less com- 
monly shared intellectual and artis- 
tic concerns, convictions, and ambi- 
tions, or of energies exerted to a 
more or less common rhythm. It is 
not the center that draws to itself 
and concentrates the cultural vigors 
of a country and an age. And Francis 
Fergusson, in his critical essays, has 
shown with discouraging plausibility 
that a sign of this, a symptom and 
very likely a cause, is the absence of 
anything like a genuine theater: a 
living mirror in which the age can 
see itself reflected, can watch and 
vicariously enact its own aspirations 
and crises. 


Assuming that there once was in 
New York, if not a golden age, at 
least one with a faint silver glow, 
what has happened is apparently this. 
There has occurred a dislocation be- 
tween the substance of culture and 
the mechanics by which the substance 
is made known. The New York intel- 
lectual, one feels, is left by conse- 
quence either with the mechanics of 
culture or, if he evinces a larger 
seriousness, with the abstract theory 
of it. There is less obvious concern 
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in Manhattan for ideas than for the 
promoting and processing of ideas. 
And as to the theorists. it is not 
accidental that they are sometimes 
called theoreticians; the tinniness of 
the word aptly hints at the harsh in- 
fluence of the promoters. The theor- 
ists are academic folk, but they are 
academic folk in New York, where 
Madison Avenue is always just 
around the corner. With certain high- 
ly dignified exceptions, these folk 
tend not to explore ideas but try 
them on for size, to shoot them over 
the falls, in a familiar idiom, and 
see whether they will float. One is 
struck by a constant and acute alert- 
ness to the changing postures of 
intellectuality; but the alertness is 
the more necessary since the postures 
do change with such speed that there 
is scarcely time to get one’s feet 
disentangled. 

There is, however, no need to ex- 
aggerate the contrast between New 
York and Paris. The dilemmas of the 
man of letters in Paris are severe 
enough, and no one is more conscious 
of them than Albert Camus. One of 
the stories in The Exile and the King- 
dom, a story called “Jonah,” offers a 
nearly perfect parable for the situa- 
tion of the artist today; it is one of 
the most superb stories on this theme 
ever written. Jonah is a Parisian 
painter who achieves a great success. 
As a result, innumerable hangers-on 
swarm into his apartment, convert his 
studio into a salon, and buzz about 
him in an endless din of comment 
and gossip. In a forlorn effort to get 
on with his work, Jonah constructs 
a platform hung between the ceiling 
and the floor. But he is finally re- 
duced to silence and immobility; and 
one night he collapses. He has left 
a word written in paint on the wall, 
but it is not completely legible. It 
begins with the letters soli . . . but 
then is it solidaire or solitaire—soli- 
darity or solitude? 

The creative and cultivated Ameri- 
can, in 1959, is not likely to hesitate 
for long over those alternatives. Soli 
darity, of a political and artistic and 
purely human variety, was the com- 
mon theme of the Thirties, when 
Hemingway's Harry Morgan was tell- 
ing us that a man alone doesn’t have 
a chance. But the feel of things today 
is better represented by Ralph Elli- 
son in Invisible Man, when his name- 


less hero concludes his career ol 
socialistic agitation by diving down 
into a man-hole and settling there in 
darkness and solitude to write a book. 


One can construct comfortable and 
even elegant man-holes. But it is rea 
sonably certain the artist will not 
build it anywhere in particular. Cul- 
tural home, these days, is wherever 
the individual talent is. It may be in 
Cuba or in a hard-to-find lowa village, 
as in the case of Hemingway. More 
characteristic, no doubt, is the case of 
Faulkner, who is reported building a 
home in Albemarle County, at a de 
cent remove from the University of 
Virginia, where he is sometimes con 
sultant in literary affairs. With no ur 
ban place to go, American writers have 
been moving into university commu- 
nities in considerable numbers; but 
the relationship established has been 
notably and systematically ambiguous. 
Saul Bellow, for example, has by ar- 
rangement been teaching occasionally 
at Minnesota, and Ralph Ellison lives 
and works near an upstate New York 
college. For the university is not even 
intended to supply the American with 
that center of energy that Paris and 
the Paris theater, for all their fearful 
shortcomings, can supply Albert Ca 
mus. The writer in the American 
university is rather like the late Wal 
lace Stevens, in Hartford, practicing 
solidarity all week with his associates 
in the insurance company, and on 
week-ends and over holidays practic 
ing solitude in the composition of the 
finest unequivocally American poetry 
of his generation. 

This, perhaps, is the American way 
at the present moment, and one is 
torn between regret at what necessi 
tates it and wonder at how much, 
after all, does get accomplished. Ca 
mus’s way is the subject of Germaine 
Bree's exceptional book. It is Camus’s 
fortune that he has found a place 
where he may try to meet his contra 
dictory responsibilities; and it is his 
virtue that he has stuck with it, de 
spite the distracting pressures of Paris 
intellectual life. In Miss Bree’s study, 
the definitive study of Camus, we en 
counter again that combination of 
virtu and fortuna which have tradi 
tionally shaped the extraordinary 
man, whether man of action or man 
of letters; or both. 





Three on Russia 


FRieENDS AND Enemies, by Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Harper. 102 pp. $2.95. 

My Russian Journey, by Santha 
Rama Rau. Harper. 300 pp. $4.50. 

‘THe COMMUNIST WorRLD AND Ours, 
by Walter Lippmann. Little, Brown. 
56 pp. $2. 

Reviewed by 
Marvin L. Kalb 


WO DECADES ago, as the world 

reeled under the impact of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, Sir Winston Church- 
ill wrote: “I cannot forecast to you 
the actions of Russia; it is a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma. 

Since 1939, this “riddle” epigram 
has had an awesome influence over 
an entire generation of Western stu- 
dents of Soviet affairs. Many capable 
scholars who might otherwise have 
plunged into a study of Soviet politics 
pulled back, while others with less 
ability became enchanted with the 
wonders of this strange land—trich 
with a heritage of religious obscuran 
tism and revolutionary excitement 
and turned out books which bore a 
closer resemblance to religious tracts 
than to scholarly endeavors. Russian 
emigres, living out the lonely life of 
exile in the sidewalk cafes of Paris 
and on the benches of Riverside Drive 
in New York, were always pleased to 
echo Sir Winston. Russia, they fit 
fully philosophized, can never really 
be understood by anyone but a 
Russian. 


The Soviet government made even 
a superficial familiarity with Kremlin 
politics and economics a tough, inhib- 
iting chore. Travel was tight; social 
intercourse with Russians almost im- 
possible. Statistics on steel produc- 
tion? Foreign trade? Each percentage 
was a nugget. 


When Stalin, around whose para- 
noia all Soviet life focused, died in 
March, 1953, a new era in Soviet his- 
tory began. The “thaw” cast a weak, 
but welcome, ray of freedom on Soviet 
intellectuals, and Russia’s new lead- 


ers, especially Nikita Khrushchev, 
injected new vitality into stodgy dip- 
lomatic receptions. Meager statistics 
began to be published; 10,000 Ameri- 
cans are expected to tour the Soviet 
Union this summer. In the last year 
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alone, more than a score of searching, 
encyclopedic books about Russia have 
been published, revealing a vigorous, 
if unstable, dictatorship with unprece- 
dented control over an expanding 
economic and military machine. 

Three of the newest books are 
Santha Rama Rau’s My Russian Jour- 
ney, Adlai Stevenson's Friends and 
Enemies, and Walter Lippmann’s 
The Communist World and Ours. 
Each, in its own way, illuminates as- 
pects of the Soviet challenge that cap- 
tures the headlines every day. 

Miss Rama Rau is a_ beautiful 
writer, and her street-level observa- 
tions of Soviet life ring for the most 
part with great authenticity. With 
her husband, Faubion Bowers, author 
of the recently published Broadway, 
U.S.S.R., their son, Jai, and a Negro 
nurse, Miss Rama Rau spent three 
months in Russia, visiting Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Central Asia. She met 
a number of Russians, with whom she 
apparently cultivated warm friend- 
ships. Their attitudes toward Soviet 
life are gracefully interspersed with 
flowing descriptions of many of Rus- 
sia’s tourist highlights—all of which 
makes My Russian Journey pleasant, 
if not penetrating, reading. 

Adlai Stevenson, who saw more ol 
Russia than Miss Rama Rau in less 
time, and Walter Lippmann, who was 
in Moscow for only two weeks, are 
far more concerned with political and 
ideological matters. 

Stevenson, with his sons, journeyed 
to Russia last summer. When he re- 
turned, he wrote a series of newspaper 
reports which were widely circulated 
throughout the country. Friends 
and Enemies is a collection of these 
brief reports—timely, perceptive, and 
informative. 

Lippmann went to Moscow last Oc- 
tober to try “to understand Soviet 
foreign policy in relation to the 
United States.” He talked with Pre- 
mier Khrushchev for two hours—a 
talk which ranged over the whole 
field of Soviet foreign policy and be- 
came the basis of four newspaper ar- 
ticles. These articles, plus a slightly 
expanded conclusion, make up The 
Communist World and Ours—a 
model of interpretive journalism and 
a brilliant exposition of Khrushchev’'s 
political thinking. 

Stevenson says—and Lippmann 
agrees—that “no relaxation in the 
Communist offensive is imminent” 


and “there are no signs of internal 
weakness or upheaval in the Soviet 
Union.” The system is thriving, and 
its challenge is dynamic. Both left 
long talks with the Soviet premier 
convinced of his political cunning and 
of his total devotion to Communism. 

The ebullient, resourceful Russian 
leader apparently believes that Com- 
munism represents the magic key not 
only to economic salvation but also 
to sensitive relations between nations. 
Russia, he said in effect, understands 
China, and China understands Rus- 
sia, and both understand their func- 
tion in history. 

Stevenson, for one, is not convinced. 
He believes that Russia's biggest prob- 
lem is Communist China, and he re- 
lates the bristling anxiety of several 
top Russian officials to China’s mush- 
rooming economic and demographic 
growth. 

When Lippmann put this problem 
to Khrushchev, he got the same re- 
sponse as did Stevenson—a harsh irri- 
tation with any suggestion that 
China's population growth could pre- 
cipitate a Peiping drive toward under- 
populated Siberia, thus rupturing the 
Soviet-Chinese alliance. Khrushchev 
believes that “in a socialist state there 
is no limit on productivity.” The 
Chinese Communist regime has “only 
begun to explore and to exploit its 
natural resources.” With a_ sigh, 
Khrushchev continued, ‘““There were 
in the north of China vast resources 
of virgin land which could support a 
much larger population.” 

Lippmann probed other dark cor- 
ners of Khrushchev’s political beliefs. 
The Russian leader, Lippmann writes, 
believes in the “status quo,” but he 
defines it as “the social and economic 
revolution now in progress in Russia, 
China, and elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa.” That revolution, Lippmann 
writes, lies at the root of all existing 
difficulties between Washington and 
Moscow, for it represents a profound 
challenge to the position and influ- 
ence of the West. 

Stevenson reports that Russia’s eco- 
nomic offensive in many underdevel- 
oped areas has been a booming success 
and that Khrushchev feels Russia's 
burgeoning economy has made Com- 
munism’s victory inevitable without 
the need for war. 

“Can we, will we, take the bold and 
costly measures to avert disaster in 
this contest?” he asks. “Can we, will 
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we, make the greater effort—now 
while there is still time—to arrest the 
fatal economic deterioration and pro- 
vide an alternative to Communism as 
a technique of change and growth in 
the poor, underdeveloped lands?” 


Stevenson thinks we can; he hopes 
we will. 


Bold Pasternak 


I Rememser, by Boris Pasternak. 
Pantheon. 192 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 


George Gibian 


generis wrote this autobiographi- 
cal sketch in the 1950's with the 
intention of using it as a preface to 
a volume of his poetry. Neither the 
autobiography nor the poems (nor, 
of course, Doctor Zhivago) has been 
published in Russia, but the autobi- 
ography appeared in 1958 in a French 
translation in Paris and is now being 
published in England and the United 
States, oddly enough in a different 
English translation in each country. 


The autobiography of any great 
poet and novelist is bound to arouse 
considerable interest. What will the 
writer say about his own works? What 
light will the book throw on his men- 
tal processes, on his perception of the 
world around him? Will it provide 
new clues to interpretations of his 
works? 


Pasternak’s brief autobiography, in 
addition to answering such questions, 
also sparks immediate interest be- 
cause of its author’s position as a 
beleaguered, one-man fortress battling 
official Soviet ideology within the 
U.S.S.R. itself. As the author of a 
novel which challenged a_ political 
colossus, he is a man who is, if not a 
martyr, surely a man who has demon- 
strated his willingness to undergo 
martyrdom. I] Remember continues 
his proud, dignified struggle. In his 
own name this time (not, as in Zhi- 
vago, in the name of a fictional pro- 
tagonist, a thin enough disguise even 
in the novel), he contradicts many 
Soviet dogmas. Throughout, he re- 
pudiates the demand for a public, 
social role for the artist. He says of 
the poet Vladamir Mayakovsky, “I 
could not understand his propagan- 
dist zeal . . . his complete subordi- 
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nation to the demand for topical 
subjects.” For himself, he says, he 
has wanted a life of personal, private 
creation, following his talent, not the 
“social command” of the Party. “Life 
without privacy and without obscu- 
rity, life reflected in the splendor of 
a plate-glass show case is inconceiv- 
able to me,” he writes, again in con- 
nection with a contrast he draws 
between his own literary career and 
that of Mayakovsky after 1917. 

Pasternak deplores what Soviet 
propaganda has extolled, Mayakov- 
sky's “preoccupation with the national 
balance sheet and the tragedy of the 
Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy.” What the Party and Maya- 
kovsky (at least some of the time) 
considered an exemplary devotion 
and a proper consecration of poetic 
gifts to the demands of society, Pas- 
ternak calls “a straying away from the 
true and sincere path.” He ridicules 
two famous statements made by Stalin 
in the early 1930's: that life in Russia 
had become “easier and more cheer- 
ful,” and that Mayakovsky was the 
best and most talented poet of the 
epoch. 

The majority of the poets he praises 
most highly are those who suffered 
under the Soviet regime, some of 
whom have recently been half-heart- 
edly rehabilitated or are still unwel- 
come in the official Hall of Fame: 
Marina Tsvetaeva (who killed her- 
self after returning to Russia from 
emigration in the West), Annensky 
(a symbolist), Anna Akhmatova (re- 
peatedly a victim of attacks), Aseyev, 
Bely. Of Mayakovsky, he now says 
he likes best not the officially eulo- 
gized later poems, but his early, lyrical 
poetry, which was futuristic and is 
being half ignored and half apolo- 
gized for by Soviet critics. Pasternak 
even makes the broad statement that 
the last years of Mayakovsky’s life 
(the late 1920's, the period praised 
in Stalin’s slogan) were a time when 
“all poetry had ceased to exist” and 
“literature had stopped.” 

But we must not think Pasternak is 
bold and cavalier only in his judg- 
ment of the works of others. He is 
equally sweeping and critical in 
speaking of his own. He condemns 
brusquely many of his earlier works; 
he makes clear that a sharp cleft oc- 
curred in his own literary taste. Of 
all his works, he says in a passage 
which is absent in the French trans- 
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lation, Zhivago is the only one of 
which he is not ashamed. Pasternak's 
autobiography deserves to be thought 
of in connection with the aging Tol- 
stoy’s repudiation of his earlier works, 
Gogol’s change of heart, and Chau- 
cer’s recantation, even though it is 
not so extreme as those three writers’ 
revulsion against their own earlier 
creations had been. 


The personal parts of the sketch 
end with the Revolution, just as his 
autobiographical Safe Conduct (1931) 
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had. Pasternak explains the difficul- 
ties of writing about the Soviet period 
and the “new trials with which this 
world confronts the human person- 
ality and man’s honor, pride, and 
endurance. . . . One would have to 
write about it in a way to make the 
heart stop beating and the hair stand 
on end. To write about it in an ordi- 
nary and commonplace way, to write 
about it unemotionally, to write about 
it less colorfully than Gogol and Dos- 
toevsky have depicted Petersburg, is 
not only senseless and useless; to write 
like that would be both dishonest and 
base. We are far from that ideal.” 
His readers would add at this point 
that Doctor Zhivago is such an at- 
tempt to write, not dishonestly and 
not basely, but truthfully and vividly, 
about the Revolution and Soviet 
Russia. 


In the purely subjective sections of 
the autobiography Pasternak gives 
sharply focused, brief moments of 
recollection: a night when as a child 
he awoke, cried, listened to music, 
was comforted by his mother, and 
caught a glimpse of Leo Tolstoy; 
various passing experiences and en- 
counters, outstanding because of what 
they meant to him emotionally or 
because of his way of describing them, 
a poet's way, as in the simile, “Like 
the front of a cart on its coupling- 
pole, the night on high slowly turned 
the whole body of its starry chariot,” 
or his rich description of a coach- 
man’s inn in a forest, visited after a 
ride in a khibitka. 

This is the autobiography of a sen- 
sitive man, who is also a man of 
great pride, nobility, and uncompro- 
mising honesty. We feel in him a 
strange combination of a man watch- 
ing the world from a great height, 
detached, yet flooded by emotion 
through the direct impact of many 
details of what he sees. 

The book includes Pasternak’s 
brief comments on seven of Shakes- 
peare’s plays and general remarks on 
the English master. Since Pasternak 
is a great poet who has spent years 
translating Shakespeare, we turn to his 
critical observations with eagerness, 
but many of them are disappointing, 
neither original nor penetrating. 


The volume also contains biograph- 
ical notes by David Magarshack, por- 
traits by Pasternak’s father, and other 
illustrations, but no index. 


New Conservatism 


Tomorrow, by 
Harper. 270 pp. 


LANDMARKS OF 
Peter F. Drucker. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by 


Horace M. Gray 


iy ONE probes critically into the 
philosophical underpinning of 
Peter Drucker’s brave new world— 
his “post-modern” world—one will 
discover the same tendentious advo- 
cacy of the corporate state that char- 
acterizes his previous writings. Noth- 
ing basically new has been added; 
superficially, the philosophical trap- 
pings are more garish and preten- 
tious, the rationalizations more seduc- 
tive, and the ultimate objective more 
cleverly screened by overtones of 
doubt and sweet reasonableness. Still, 
the key institution in his conserva- 
tive pluralistic society of the future is 
the giant business corporation; the 
pattern of industrial organization is 
oligopoly; the liberal, democratic 
state is to wither away and its powers 
are to be redistributed among private 
corporations. The latter are visual- 
ized as the organizing, innovating, 
synthesizing, dynamic, power centers 
of the new society, responsible for 
the management of our economic, 
social, and political life. 

The conceptual basis of this “post- 
modern” society is a world-view rad- 
ically different from that which has 
dominated Western thought and ac- 
tion for the past 300 years. The old, 
or “modern,” world-view is desig- 
nated as Cartesian, after Rene 
Descartes, French mathematician and 
philosopher (1596-1650). The Carte- 
sian world-view was mechanistic, posi- 
tivistic, deterministic; it assumed a 
finite world in which all events were 
determined by ascertainable causes. 
The great unifying principle was 
causation, not some metaphysical 
purpose—“the certain and evident 
knowledge of things by their causes.” 
The whole is the result of its parts, 
is determined by the action and in- 
teraction of its parts; we can know 
the whole only by identifying and 
knowing the parts—there is no 
“whole” aside from the sum, struc- 
ture, and relationship of parts. In the 
terse restatement of Lord Kelvin, 200 
years later: “I know what I can meas- 
ure.” Other significant features of the 
Cartesian system were its dualism be- 
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tween matter and mind—reality and 
ideals, its assumed historic inevita- 
bility of progress, its doctrine of re- 
versibility, and its emphasis on quan- 
tification as the true road to 
knowledge. 


This Cartesian world-view is now 
obsolete, according to Drucker, and 
no longer makes any sense. It still 
provides political rhetoric, commands 
emotional loyalty and breeds confu- 
sion, but it has ceased to be a realistic 
guide for thought or action in the 
post-Cartesian world now emerging. 
The new philosophy is predicated on 
purpose, not causality; but it is pur- 
pose in the universe, not purpose of 
the universe. Its basic concepts are 
gestalt, configuration, pattern, form, 
organization, process, becoming, and 
integration. Within this conceptual 
framework parts have no meaning or 
significance as causal, deterministic 
factors—they only “exist in contem- 
plation of the whole” and only be- 
come functionally purposeful in a 
total configuration or organization. 
In this system self-generated change 
is the normal order of events, and 
the processes of change, growth, de- 
velopment, and becoming are con- 
tinuous and irreversible. 


Having rejected the Cartesian con- 
cepts of causation and finite limits, 
both physical and human, Drucker 
goes on to affirm that change is infi- 
nite, knowledge absolute and power 
unlimited. The only controlling, or 
limiting, factor is purpose, but this 
is organizational, not individual or 
metaphysical, purpose. The purpose 
of organizations, in turn, is governed, 
in some obscure way which is never 
made clear, by human values and 
human responsibility. At this junc- 
ture, however, Drucker finds that his 
“post-modern” society is handicapped 
and frustrated by its fatal addiction 
to outmoded values and ideas of re- 
sponsibility derived from the Carte- 
sian era. Hence, to reconcile the new 
reality with our value system, we 
must develop a new philosophy of 
purpose, a logic of quality, a new so- 
cial ethics and discipline, a politics 
of change, new procedures for recon- 
ciling individual freedom with or- 
ganizational imperatives, and a new 
metaphysics of power, which will 
make organizational power respon- 
sible and subservient to human 
values. The quest for this new phil- 
osophy, and the application of this 
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new world-view, will take us beyond 
the dead age of individualism, be- 
yond the discredited and dying sys- 
tem of collectivism, and into the 
bright new world of organization 
man, where both material and human 
potentialties are for all practical 
purposes infinite. 

One of the most amazing pros 
pects of this new dispensation is the 
resuscitation and ennoblement of or- 
ganization man—that wretched, ig- 
noble, abject creature depicted in 
such stark lineaments by C. Wright 
Mills, David Riesman, William H. 
Whyte and many others. By some 
alchemy of “integration” at the 
hands of the corporate colossus he 
serves, he is to become the “bright 
particular star” of Drucker’s new 
world order. He is to be transformed 
from a spineless, vacuous, tension-rid- 
den nonentity into a veritable dyn- 
amo of creative energy capable of 
achieving absolute knowledge and 
endowed with a superior sense of 
social values and responsibility. Hav- 
ing thus been purged of slavish Car- 
tesian dross, he is to become the guar- 
dian of the sacred mystery of innova- 
tion, by which man is to make the 
future come true and attain absolute 
power, even unto the stars. 

Somewhat disquieting, at least to 
this reviewer, is the further prospect 
that this reconditioned organization 
man, emerging from his erstwhile 
corporate habitat, will apply his arts 
of innovation to the reconstruction of 
social and political institutions. Be- 
ing hopelessly bourgeois and conserv- 
ative—apparently his corporate mas- 
ters will arrange that by appropriate 
conditioning—he will, of course, cre- 
ate the new society in his own image 
(or Drucker’s) on a model of conserv- 
ative pluralism. This achievement 
will entitle him to special honor and 
designation as Conservative Innova- 
tor. In view of what is known of the 
qualities, character, and behavior of 
organization man in his corporate 
environment, one may properly 
doubt the possibility of his miracu- 
lous transformation, particularly at 
the hands of the corporations which 
originally debased him. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
about the location and reality of pow- 
er in Drucker’s system. The two key 
factors are innovation and organiza- 
tion, and both are to be under the 
control of giant business corpora- 


tions. The art of innovation, as now 
perfected, enables them to plan and 
direct the course of perpetual change 
according to their purposes. No long 
er are they restricted by determinis- 
tic or causative factors beyond their 
control; no longer are they limited 
by finite resources, power, or knowl- 
edge. Being themselves the source of 
self-generating change, they can, 
within broad limits and subject to 
certain risks, discover what they want 
to discover and apply the new 
knowledge to the aggrandizement of 
their power. The second key factor, 
organization, enables these giant busi- 
ness corporations to manage and di- 
rect the innovating process in their 
own interest. Given a free hand, they 
can mobilize, even monopolize, the 
resources, talents, power, and knowl. 
edge requisite for innovation; inte- 
grate these elements into a function- 
al, purposeful unity; generate the cre- 
ative energy, imagination, and daring 
necessary for success; absorb the at- 
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tendant risks and protect the results 
from appropriation by outsiders. 
Most important of all, in Drucker’s 
view, organization provides the basic 
purpose and responsibility without 
which innovation can neither get 
started, succeed, or be meaningful in 
terms of organizational objectives. 
The liberal democratic state, which 
in theory is superior to all private 
power groups and controls them in 
the public interest, is, in Drucker’s 
view, an impotent, obsolete institu- 
tion. Its former er of power 
has been eroded away by the impact 
of dynamic organizational forces; its 
sovereignty has been fractionated and 
redistributed among rival power cen- 
ters (i.e. corporations); it is no longer 
capable of governing or of integrat- 
ing the productive forces of the “post- 
modern” society into a purposeful 
unity. Nothing, he says, can be dead- 
er than the political illusions of the 
European social democrat or the 
American progressive. The realities 
of power, purpose, and responsibility 
inherent in the post-Cartesian phil- 
osophy and manifest in the new prin- 
ciples of organization have effective- 
ly destroyed these liberal illusions. 


There is now emerging, we are 
told, a new political system, described 
as conservative pluralism, to replace 
the outmoded and no longer realistic 
liberal state. This new system con- 
templates a multiplicity of power 
centers (i. e. corporations) operating 
within a context of self-controlled 
responsibility, countervailing power, 
and general laws designed to main- 
tain balance, give expression to hu- 
man values, and render private pow- 
er subservient to the common good. 
Although he obviously entertains 
serious misgivings about the poten- 
tial divisiveness and irresponsibility 
of pluralism, the author holds out the 
comforting assurance that by some 
new “metaphysics of power” autono- 
mous corporate power can be recon- 
ciled with the public interest. This is 
the major political task of the new 
conservatism. 

If American conservatives follow 
Drucker's prescription they will find 
themselves on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. They cannot have it both ways— 
on one hand, accepting the reality of 
concentrated corporate power and, 
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on the other, denying its imperative 
to act in its own interest. They can- 
not accept the doctrine that concen- 
tration of economic power is inevit- 
able in an advanced capitalistic sys- 
tem, whether predicated on Marxian 
analysis or Druckerian organizational 
and technological necessity, and then 
deny the principle of inevitability in 
respect to the exercise of that power. 
Yet this is exactly what they do when 
they fatuously suppose that concen- 
trated economic power, rejecting the 
law of its own being, will be respon- 
sible, socially beneficial, amenable 
to public control, and concerned with 
human values. 

Conservatives should understand, 
further, that they cannot destroy the 
supremacy of the liberal state by 
alienating its sovereign powers to ir- 
responsible private corporations, and 
then assume that such an impotent, 
truncated state can either restrain 
the aggressions of these autonomous 
power groups or compel them to 
serve the public interest. The present 
confusion and frustration among 
American conservatives stems largely 
from their contradictory position on 
corporate power and its relation to 
the liberal democratic state. If they 
read Drucker, their confusion will be 
worse confounded, even to the verge 
of schizophrenia; some of the more 
gullible may well pass beyond the 
point of no return into the corporate 
state. 


The American progressives, whom 
Drucker regards with contempt, have 
no delusions on this score. They deny 
the doctrine of inevitable concentra- 
tion, in all its forms; they regard ex- 
cessive, autonomous private power 
as inherently evil; they insist that 
such power be fragmented, subjected 
to public regulation, or transferred 
to the state, according to the practical 
exigencies in given situations; they 
believe in the supremacy of the liber- 
al democratic state over all contrary 
private power—the superiority of 
public over private interest where 
the two conflict; and, instead of per- 
mitting the liberal state to wither 
away, they would strengthen and 
purify it so that it may be a more 
effective instrument for the achieve- 
ment of democratic ideals. 


Armed with these convictions, 
American progressives are not likely 
to be taken in by Drucker’s ration- 
alizations, his obscurantism and un- 


documented assertions, many of 
which run counter to our national 
experience and the weight of avail- 
able evidence. Most of them, how- 
ever, will agree with one of his dic- 
ta—that the power and authority of 
the liberal democratic state have been 
seriously undermined and danger- 
ously compromised by the emergence 
of giant corporations which operate 
as autonomous power centers inde- 
pendent of and rivals to the state. In- 
stead of accepting this factual situa- 
tion as inevitable and socially desir- 
able, as Drucker does, progressives, if 
true to their faith, will insist that 
effective steps be taken to reorganize 
these power structures and to subor- 
dinate corporate power to public con- 
trol. If the effect of this book should 
be to arouse progressives to this 
course of action, Drucker will suffer 
the fate of those advocates who by 
“over-proving” their case lose the 
final verdict. 


New Art Books 
by Alfred Werner 


Agape work of art is more or less 
a criticism of life, an attempt to 
deliver it from its shapelessness, to 
make it more consistent and unequiv- 
ocal, if not more perfect,” notes Ar- 
nold Hauser, in The Philosophy of 
Art History, (Knopf, $7.50). But he 
quickly amends this statement: “No 
work of art is entirely negative in its 
relation to reality. In the artist even 
the most violent rejection of the 
world accompanies an obsession with 
all that is real, living, breathing; and 
art is in a sense the result of this 
ambivalent attitude.” 

These are three out of three thou- 
sand or more _ thought-provoking 
sentences in a volume that gives every- 
thing except what its title promises. 
For it is not a stern attempt in the 
Hegel manner to squeeze art history 
into a philosophical straitjacket. In- 
stead, this stimulating book might 
have been called: “Sundry reflections 
on sociology and art, psychoanalysis 
and art, folk art and popular art, and 
numerous other related subjects.” 


At any rate, Hauser is absolutely 
correct in seeing works of art as so 
many attempts to deliver life from its 
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shapelessness. What a dismal place 
Italy would have been in the early 
Middle Ages, after the destruction of 
its ancient cities and monuments, had 
not the Church ordered the building 
of thousands of houses of worship, 
and commissioned the best sculptors, 
muralists, and mosaicists to decorate 
them. Romanesque Art in Italy, by 
Hans Decker (Abrams, $15), surveys 
this enduring beauty, from Venice to 
Palermo, in more than two hundred 
large and clear photographs. Occa- 
sionally details are shown: capitals 
packed with vigorous carvings, ex- 
pressive heads or stylized animals in 
bas-relief, fragments of floor mosaics, 
and relics of medieval furnishings. 

While pious bishops were building 
and embellishing these cathedrals, 
many thousands of miles away equally 
devout adherents of Buddhism in 
Japan were producing paintings that 
are admirable for their delicacy in de- 
sign and color. Japan: Ancient Bud- 
dhist Paintings (New York Graphic 
Society, $18) reproduces 32 of them 
on huge pages (each plate is about 
15 inches high, 11 inches wide). The 
subject matter is generally of a reli- 
gious nature (e.g., death and resur- 
rection of Buddha), but there are also 
several compassionate portraits of 
men. In most cases the pigments are 
applied on silk or paper. There are 
two introductions, both written by 
internationally known authorities— 
and both unbearably dull, as they try 
to convey data rather than the flavor 
of early Japan under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

To the Middle Ages also belong 
the amazing pieces of pottery that are 
shown by Alfred Kidder II and Carlos 
Samayoa Chinchilla in The Art of the 
Ancient Maya (Crowell, $5). De- 
scribing the artistic accomplishment 
of this now extinct nation that pros- 
pered in Southernmost Mexico, Gua- 
temala, and Yucatan long before the 
Spanish conquest, Chinchilla writes: 

“The Maya were great potters . . . 
there is its [the Maya pottery’s] aes- 
thetic merit, which always awakens 
in us a sense of vitality and admira- 
tion as we contemplate the beauty 
and delicate finish of Maya forms, in 
spite of the fact that these potters 
knew nothing of the potter’s wheel 
or modern methods of glazing.” 

Only four of the numerous illustra- 
tions are in color, and these reveal 
the Maya as an imaginative, lusty 
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people, with a knack for rich pig- 
ments, especially hot reds. 
Instinctively, better artists do not 
go in for dry realism, whether their 
habitat is Eastern Asia, pre-Colum- 
bian America, or Europe. There is, of 
course, no room for it in Masterpieces 
of European Sculpture (Abrams, $15) 
which, by the way, represents a high 
point in the manufacture of beautiful 
books. Superb photographs, some in 
color, carry us from 570 B.C. to 1957 
A.D., from “The Calf Bearer of the 
Acropolis” by an unknown Attic 
sculptor, to “Woman Bathing,” by 
the contemporary Italian, Marcello 
Mascherini. During these twenty-five 
centuries, empires fell, creeds and cul- 
tures disintegrated, but certain basic 
principles of sculpture remained un- 
challenged—until the arrival of men 
like Gabo, Moholy-Nagy, and Calder. 
The finest contributions to the his- 
tory of modern painting this year 
have been made by Skira, in its three 
volumes, Cubism, Fauvism, and Rou- 
ault (each $6.50). Skira is noted for 
shrewdness in selecting the best schol- 
ars for the writing of the texts. Jean 
Leymarie is certainly able to en- 
lighten the public on the basic ac- 
complishments of Matisse and his 


friends (who had been derided as 
“Fauves,” or Wild Beasts), and Guy 
Habasque can explain, equally well, 
all the finer points of analytical, syn- 
thetic, and curvilinear Cubism. Pro- 
fessor Lionello Venturi remembers 
Georges Rouault as a dear old friend, 
but treats him objectively as a unique 
artist: 

“Underlying all the sentiments and 
all the actions of Rouault’s life was 
his faith. . . . He was familiar with 
anguish but not with doubt... . 
With Rouault the technical ideals of 
the craftsman were inseparable from 
his faith: he worshipped the perfec 
tion of God's works. The creative 
artist in him felt humble before his 
own creations.” 

While all three volumes are filled 
with rich—sometimes over-rich—color 
reproductions, Picasso: His Life and 
Work (Harper, $6) leaves it almost 
entirely to the literary skill of Roland 
Penrose to outline and make come to 
life the figure of the only contempo- 
rary artist who has become a myth 
during his lifetime. Penrose is too 
pedantic and circumstantial to be a 
perfect story teller; nevertheless, he 
manages to give us all we might want 
to know (and perhaps more) about 
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Picasso's friends, wives, mistresses, 
children; about his working habits, 
journeys, recreations, whims. It is, 
nevertheless, a serious book, as the 
author is thoroughly acquainted with 
Picasso's work, and insists on examin- 
ing with us each of his major contri- 
butions, from the precocious boy's 
impressionist portraits of his family, 
to the septuagenarian master’s huge 
mural made for the new UNESCO 
building in Paris. 

Contemporary American Painting 
and Sculpture (University of Illinois 
Press, $3.50) originally served as a 
catalogue for an exhibition, staged 
on the University of Illinois campus 
in Urbana, but it is of value far be- 
yond this special task. Included are 
works by 139 painters and sculptors, 
from such world-famous figures as 
Archipenko, Lipchitz, and Weber to 
men and women born within the last 
thirty years. There is an amazing 
variety in artistic expression; no 
school, no fad is excluded, and the 
photographs (all in black and white 
only) “co-exist” bravely within the 
covers, despite the battle-noises often 
so shrill in the actual theater of art. 
The introduction, “The Image of 
Man in Contemporary Art,” is by 
Allen S. Weller, chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Festival of Contemporary 
Art. 

Two volumes on modern architec- 
ture can be mentioned here only 
briefly. In The Golden City (Double- 
day, $5.75), Henry Hope Reed Jr. 
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emphasizes his opposition to the cur- 
rent unromantic, unimaginative man- 
ner of building huge slabs devoid of 
any charm, and predicts a return to 
classical ideals. In Architecture USA 
(Reinhold, $13.50), however, Ian 
McCallum seems quite satisfied with 
the development that has taken place 
in the last sixty years, and pays tribute 
to the genius of such outstanding in- 
novators as Wright, Van der Rohe, 
Gropius, Breuer, and Neutra. Both 
volumes are profusely illustrated. 


Utopian Realism 


On War, by Raymond Aron. 
Doubleday. 163 pp. $3.50. 


No More Wakr!, by Linus Pauling. 
Dodd, Mead. 254 pp. $3.50. 


COMMON SENSE AND NUCLEAR WAR- 
FARE, by Bertrand Russell. Simon and 
Schuster. 93 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


FRENCH  sociologist-journalist, 
a British mathematician-philoso- 
pher, and an American chemist 
ponder and discuss in these volumes 
the question of a third world war. All 
agree that any major war is liable to 
become a thermonuclear conflict. All 
three authors agree that it would be 
far more disastrous to mankind than 
any previous conflict. Bertrand Rus- 
sell finds an analogy to the present 
situation in the American teen-age 
game of “chicken” in which two cars 
are driven towards each other head- 
on, each driver hoping that the other 
will be the first to “chicken” and 
swerve away from the crash. In 
“brinkmanship,” Russell sees states- 
men playing the same game with the 
lives of millions of humans. 


In seeking policies and methods of 
survival Raymond Aron of France 
differs strongly with the other two 
writers. He belongs “by temperament 
rather than conviction,” he says, to 
the realist school. His realism accepts 
the continued use of violence in inter- 
national relations, rejects any likeli- 
hood of progress on disarmament or 
arms control, and disparages the value 
of disengagement or “thinning out” 
of military forces in the zones of fric- 
tion. At one point he concedes that 
“in the long run” one path of salva- 


tion open to mankind may be the 
dynamic neutralism and non-violent 
resistance proposed by Commander 
Stephen King-Hall in Britain. But for 
the time being Aron has no sugges- 
tions to offer but continued support 
for the policy of seeking peace 
through strengthening the means of 
massive retaliation. 

Russell and Nobel Prize Winner 
Pauling are in close sympathy in 
their outlook. Both would probably 
agree that Aron’s position is what 
C. Wright Mills has called in The 
Causes of World War Three “crack- 
pot realism” since it clings to old ap- 
proaches in a situation which is 
radically different from the past. Aron 
for his part would dismiss Russell and 
Pauling as “utopian” in their call for 
revolutionary changes in order that 
man and civilization might survive. 

Pauling’s volume deals not only 
with the problem of war but also with 
the dangers of bomb-testing and the 
human costs of radioactive fall-out. 
In chapters devoted to the present 
effects of radiation on heredity and 
disease Pauling again disputes the 
official Atomic Energy Commission 
claims, made by Edward Teller and 
Willard Libby, that American bomb 
testing created no serious hazards for 
Americans. Since the publication of 
No More War! the release of new 
figures on the rate of fall-out, revised 
upwards, and Dr. Libby’s admission of 
the seriousness of the problem provide 
added support for Pauling’s case. 

Lord Russell takes the most ex- 
treme position and one which has 
created considerable controversy in 
Britain. While denying that this is 
the only alternative, Russell never- 
theless maintains that if it is a choice 
between war and no world or no war 
and a Communist world, he chooses 
the latter. Those who argue in the 
name of freedom that world destruc- 
tion is preferable to a Communist 
triumph deny, says Russell, the free- 
dom to choose life for all those uncom- 
mitted millions for whom the struggle 
between East and West signifies little. 
No tyranny, no evil system lasts in- 
definitely, Russell argues, and to advo- 
cate the destruction of large segments 
of mankind in order to destroy the 
Communist state is to advocate a re- 
ligious persecution beyond anything 
previously sought in human history. 

Pauling concludes with a proposal 
for a “World Peace Research Or- 
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ganization” under the United Nations 
to bring to bear on the problems of 
human survival the concentration of 
man’s brainpower now devoted to 
weapons of destruction. According to 
Russell such an organization would 
need to find means for eliminating the 
fanaticism displayed by leaders of 
the East and the West. 

Raymond Aron would be correct in 
dismissing Pauling and Russell as 
“utopians” in the sense that they are 
demanding far more rationality from 
man in determining his fate than any 
society has previously demanded. But 
is there any alternative which can 
promise survival? If our State Depart- 
ment cannot free itself from the ob- 
vious sterility of the Achesonian posi- 
tion of negotiation only from superior 
strength, this land of increasing 
abundance may find, literally, that 
all will turn to ashes and dust. Only 
the utopians seem realistic enough to 
offer mankind a way to a future. 


The Bomb Revisited 


BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SUNS, 
by Robert Jungk, translated by James 
Cleugh, Harcourt, Brace. 369 pp. $5. 


Tue Great Decision, by Michael 
Amrine. G. P. Putnam. 251 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 
R. G. Sachs 


aang NUCLEAR weapons play a 
crucial role in our world, there 
continues to be a lively interest in the 
story behind their development. Per- 
haps the interest arises from a hope 
that deeper understanding of the 
basis for past decisions will be the 
touchstone for the solution to our 
present problems relating to these 
weapons. In both of these books, we 
find attempts to describe, and to some 
extent explain, the actions of the 
scientists and government officials 
who have made such decisions. 


In Robert Jungk’s book most at- 
tention is given to the role of the 
physicists, going back to the early days 
of atomic physics, carrying through 
to the development of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb (H-bomb) and ending 
with the Oppenheimer tragedy. 
Michael Amrine is concerned with a 
narrower slice of history—the period 
between Harry Truman’s inaugura- 
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tion as President and the dropping 
of the two bombs in Japan. He turns 
his attention largely to the role of the 
politicians and statesmen in making 
the crucial decision to use the bomb, 
but also considers the efforts of some 
of the more foresighted scientists in 
trying to influence this decision. 


Both books make exciting reading 
and both are informative. However, it 
is strongly recommended that Amrine 
be taken as an antidote to Jungk. In 
spite of a sometimes remarkable in- 
sight into the nature of physics and 
the characters and motivations of some 
of the physicists, Jungk has produced 
a grossly distorted picture. This is 
truly a case of history being in the 
eye of the beholder. He sets out to 
establish the moral degeneracy of 
American science and uses a highly 
moral image of German science under 
Hitler as a background. For this pur- 
pose he selects his facts and adjusts 
their interpretation as he pleases. He 
manages to interpret every failure of 
the German physicists in the atomic 
weapons field as a morally motivated 
effort to prevent their government 
from having this weapon. Although 
we know that there were a few out- 
standing German scientists holding 
to this attitude, it seems remarkable 
how many more confessed to Jungk 
that this was their purpose. 

Jungk does raise an interesting ques- 
tion, why the tremendous pressure to 
complete the atomic bomb after the 
defeat of Germany? Shouldn't a group 
of morally well-adjusted scientists 
have stopped at that point? The an- 
swer here cannot be simple. For one 
thing, fighting against extinction is 
an act carrying much momentum; it is 
not easy to redirect the impetus over- 
night. Perhaps the deep sense of guilt 
felt by the young scientists for hav- 
ing been saved without suffering by 
the sacrifice of the men on the front 
led them to push for a weapon that 
could end the war quickly, and there- 
by save further sacrifice on the part 
of these same men. And then there is 
the fact that a strong effort was made 
by members of the scientific com- 
munity to influence our government 
to avoid use of the bomb against 
civilian populations. 

Most disturbing is Jungk’s com- 
pletely erroneous delineation of the 
postwar physicist as an opportunistic 
money-grabber willing to give up his 
freedom for the price of equipment 


and finding irresistible any weapons 
development that is “technically 
sweet.” The truth is that the pressure 
by scientists has caused a continual 
reassessment of the security program 
with the result that there is now 
essentially no difficulty about work in 
the fundamental fields of physics al- 
though the required expensive equip- 
ment is provided by federal funds. 
And fundamental work is what most 
scientists find “sweet,” not weapons 
development. 

Amrine’s antidote does much to 
put in perspective the way in which 
the tremendous decision to use the 
atom bomb was made. He succeeds in 
recreating the atmosphere of confu- 
sion in which government decisions 
are generally reached. In this case the 
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confusion was even greater because of 
secrecy. Truman had no knowledge of 
the atomic bomb when he was called 
upon to take over the Presidency. The 
possibility of the bomb was often 
ignored in making relevant decisions 
because only a few people knew of 
it, and they had shoved it to the backs 
of their minds to avoid making a slip. 
Furthermore, most decisions were 
made prior to a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the bomb, so they were 
made on the basis of extremely con- 
servative estimates of the bomb’s 
power. And, of course, until the last 
minute, many in authority were not 
convinced that the bomb would work. 


Amrine emphasizes the efforts of 
some of the scientists to call attention 
to the dangers of using the weapon. 
These efforts were lost in the laby- 
rinth of government problems, most 
of them deemed more important by 
far than the decision to use an un- 
tested bomb. Amrine particularly em- 

hasizes the impact that use of the 

mb would have on our relationship 
to the rest of the world. It was not 
just an issue of “our lives against your 
lives,” as Jungk would have us think, 
but an issue affecting the entire 
course of history. According to 
Amrine, scientists, not statesmen, an- 
ticipated this and tried to call atten- 
tion to it. 


Although Jungk prophesies in hind- 
sight that Japan would have sur- 
rendered without use of the bomb, 
Amrine emphasizes that the American 
government was operating in the dark 
as to Japan’s intentions. The decision 
to drop a bomb was made as the surest 
way to avoid even greater casualties 
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on both sides. However, Amrine can- 
not find the source, much less any rea- 
sonable explanation of the decision to 
drop the Nagasaki bomb. By this we 
have been burdened with guilt for 
many generations to come. 


Novels on Politics 
by Susan Brady 


‘H® piep of what killed him, but he 
was a good soul, and do we 
have the right to turn our backs on 
his symptoms of virtue for being so 
irregularly caused?” So Burr Fuller, 
the hero of Herbert Gold's new novel 
The Optimist (Atlantic Little Brown. 
395 pp. $4.50), comments on an army 
buddy whose idealism, it was discov- 
ered, was caused by a brain tumor. 


Burr Fuller himself is the man of 
virtue, trying to fashion the good 
life—as a fraternity brother, a soldier, 
a husband and father, and candidate 
for Congress—out of the conflicting 
needs of love and fortune, privacy 
and gregariousness, domestic peace 
and worldly success. His is everyman’s 
story, that of the middle-class Ameri- 
can everyman, for whom virtue means 
comfort and whose happiness is non- 
engagement. An experiencer of life, 
he passes through without leaving an 
imprint: he is the man without ideas, 
the ideal consumer. It is no accident 
that the novel is set in Detroit. 


When Fuller agrees to run for Con- 
gress as a Democrat in a solidly Re- 
publican district, he becomes also the 
innocuous product to be sold to the 
people by slogans, presented to them 
as what they want to buy, or at least 
as what they think they want to 
buy: the longer tail fin on the bigger 
car. 


His campaign has an eerie quality, 
as if politicians smoked filtered 
cigars. His wife, the eternal but ag- 
ing co-ed, regards politics as a love- 
rival and it does indeed destroy their 
marriage if only by speeding up its 
disintegration. He has an affair with 
the local boss’ daughter, Barbara 
McKinley, that ideal woman of fic- 
tion who hasn't been seen lately in 
political backrooms in these parts. 
The candidate seems to expend the 
energy he has saved by not thinking 


all these years in a most remarkable 
sexual marathon. The chapters on 
politics are weak; the author writes 
from conjecture rather than experi- 
ence and the results are disappointing. 

The difficultuies of writing a novel 
about politics in America are com- 
pounded when the novelist turns 
abroad. The Great Prince Died by 
Bernard Wolfe (Scribner's. 398 pp. 
$4.50), a fictionalized account of the 
last days of Leon Trotsky, is a three- 
dimensional chess problem. It has 
the satisfactions of the good novel, 
the fascination as well as the irrita- 
tions of the roman a clef, and the 
distractions of the historical novel. 
While it is the novelist’s prerogative 
to rewrite history, and Wolfe does ex- 
tensive rewriting, it is somewhat dis- 
turbing to the literal-minded reader. 

Victor Rostov, as the Trotsky fig- 
ure is called, is the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Oedipus. We find him at 
Coyoacan, trying to finish his book 
on the Revolution. He cannot write 
the chapter on Kronstadt, for which 
he has accepted responsibility. As a 
young man, Victor Rostov went along 
his fated way as a revolutionary until 
he came to Kronstadt where he fired 
on his own people. When he realized 
the enormity of his crime, he blinded 
himself to its reality, thereby con- 
demning himself to a life of exile. 
At Coyoacan he seeks death with the 
primitive soul-belief that his death 
shall replenish the earth. 

The resemblance to the Oedipus 
legend, notably as reconstructed by 
Erich Fromm in The Forgotten 
Language, is so diverting that one 
tends to overlook the particularity of 
Victor Rostov and the other charac- 
ters, many of whom are handled with 
a finesse rare in contemporary litera- 
ture. The GPU man, George Bass, 
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the technocrat of terror who enjoys 
American gangster movies for then 
inverted representation of criminal 
life; General Ortega, the Mexican 
chief of police, who left his experi 
mental farm to continue the work ol 
the revolution; the peon Diosdado, 
the proletarianized peasant of Mexi- 
co City; and Paul Teleki, Rostov’s 
bodyguard and tormentor, are mem- 
orable. These are characters who are 
described rather than probed; too 
many of the others, such as the 
assassin Jacques Masson and his mis- 
tress, Emma Scholes, are subject to 
gruesome vivisection by psychoanaly- 
sis. The author presses the cancerous 
filial cells and the reader watches the 
body jump. Even Victor Rostov does 
not escape. 

It is depressing to turn one’s at 
tention from the tumor to the symp- 
toms of virtue, for here the author 
operates with a less steady hand. He 
does not offer us new insights into 
the nature of the Marxist ideology 
nor into the mind of the convinced 
Marxist, which Trotsky certainly was. 
Instead he polemicizes, and that makes 
us wonder if he has yet come to terms 
with his own intellectual Kronstadt. 


Briefly Noted 


The Pledge by Friedrich Duerren 
matt (Alfred A. Knopf. 183 pp. $3), 
a novella by the author of the Broad- 
way hit, The Visit, is a_ careful 
study of a man Matthai, 
the police inspector, swears 
on his salvation to apprehend the 
killer of a little girl. Rationality, 
emotions, and chance conspire to un- 
do him, but the author leaves the 
basic question—did Matthai fulfill 
his pledge or not—unanswered. The 
scene is Switzerland and the author 
depicts its ethos so well one is tempt- 
ed to think of The Pledge as a com- 
ment on the Swiss temperament. 

The Man Who Wrote Detective 
Stories by J.1.M. Stewart (W. W. 
Norton. 200 pp. $3.50). The most de- 
lightful of this collection of short 
stories is “The Glory from the 
Grey,” about a successful novelist who 
meets one of his lady admirers. The 
title story, about an art-historian mys- 
tery-writer who becomes involved in 
a real crime based on one of his 
books, is no more intriguing than the 
Quaker Oats box. Professor Stewart 
writes mystery stories under the 
pseudonym Michael Innes. 





obsessed. 


Aas¢ etic 


1945: a nation demoralized, 


its people starving 


1955: the most prosperous 
country in Europe 


Read of the German miracle in 


THE 
DEATH AND 
LIFE OF 


GERMANY 
by EUGENE DAVIDSON 


How strong the new Germany 
really is and how deep are the 
changes, are answered by Mr. 
Davidson in his provocative book 
that tells the story of the Amer- 
ican occupation, the emergence 
of new leaders, the war crimes 
trials, the uprising of June 17 and 
the incredible rebuilding upon 
the rubble of Berlin. A distin- 
guished and fascinating book. 
$5.75 


The years when Germany 
shaped Western civilization 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN 


GERMANY 
The Reformation 
by HAJO HOLBORN 


A brilliant scholar presents a 
panoramic history of the origins 
of Luther's theology, the rise of 
various Protestant churches, and 
the restrictions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The first of 
two volumes. 


With six maps $8.75 


At most bookstores 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 





UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Exciting, useful, books for the whole family! Brand-new 
books from leading publishers, many at bargain prices. 


Limited quantities. 


1. THE STORY OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
THINKERS. The life, the work and the theor- 
ies of fifteen intellectual giants. Freud, Ein- 
stein, Marx, Darwin, Pasteur . . . 426 nope 


$1. 
2. AMERICAN JEWS IN WORLD WAR Il, 
by I. Kaufman. The story of 600,000 fighters 
for freedom in two massive volumes. Almost 
one thousand pages. Published at +e : 92.98 


3. SINFUL CITIES OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Hendrik de Leeuw’s revealing, first- 
hand story of the international traffic in 
Womanhood. The author takes you on & sear- 
let tour of nine sin cities. Algiers, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Marseilles. $3.95 
4. The Art of VAN GOGH. 32 color plates. A 
superb collection of oils and watercolors, hand- 
somely reprodu a Braun et Cie, Paris. 
64" x 8%". impo $1.98 
5. THE E PREEDOM OF THE PRESS. A His- 
tory and An Argument, by Col. Robert R. 
McCormick. Searce and unusual. $1.49 
6. Vets: YOU GOT IT COMING TO YOU! 
The only book containing complete informa- 
tion for the serviceman, veteran, and members 
of his family. Answers to questions about 
rights, benefits, and privileges. “Worth its 
weight in Government checks.” $3.50 
7. MUTINY IN JANUARY. Car! Van Doren’'s 
story of a crisis in the Continental army 
now for the first time fully told from many 
hitherto unknown sources. Illus. $2.98 
8 SEX: METHODS AND MANNERS. By 
Dr. L. Berg and R. Street. The most direct 
straight-forward guide to achieving sex happi- 
ness in marriage ever written. Controversial 
and startling in parts, this book will alert 
even the most jaded. Illustrated. $3.50 
9%. NATIONALITY & [TS PROBLEMS, by S. 
Herbert. A penetrating study of nationalism, 
with a history up to the League of Nations. $1 
10. A LITTLE TREASURY OF LOVE 
POEMS. Hundreds of lively poems on love, 
courtship, doubt, infidelity, hurt, sorrow, re- 
venge, etec., by Gay, Cummings, D. H. Law- 
rence and a hundred other great poets. 524 
pages. Beautifully bound, handsomely boxed. 
Pub. at $6. Sale: $2.98 
1l. History of the Korean War: DECISION 
IN KOREA, by R. Poats. Here, in an eye- 
witness story, is the first complete report of 
the Korean War. Maps. $1.98 
12. e¢. e¢. cummings—EIMI: JOURNAL OF A 
TRIP TO RUSSIA. One of the most remark- 
able travel diaries of our time, written in 
brilliant prose by one of our foremost poeta. 
Witty, intensely human impressions of the 
spiritual and intellectual climate of Russia. 
Special: $2.98 
13. SEXUAL ABERRATIONS, by Wilhelm 
Steckel. The classic work on the disorders of 
the instincts and emotions, with particular 
reference to fetishism in all its puzzling and 
fascinating Saeep. Many cases described at 
length. 2 vo $9.95 
4. HOW “TO 'B BUILD A STAMP COLLEC- 
TION, by Preston Thorp. From the acquisition 
of the first stamp to the preparation for ex- 
hibition of a finished collection, the author 
clearly explains the Saas steps necessary to 
build a stam 
15. THE G rT CHARLIE CHAPLIN. A 
lively biography of the Tramp, by Robert 
Payne. A pentrating look at the world’s fam- 
ous comedian—with 19 memorable stills from 
such Chaplin classics as “The Gold 
“Modern Times”, “City Lights”. Pub. at $4. 
$1.98 


16. CENSORED MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. 
Dedicated to The Censors: who have taught us 
to read naughty meanings into harmless — 
17. SOVIETISM: The ABC of Russian Bolshe- 
vism According to the Bolshevists. Here are 
copious extracts from the Soviet Constitution, 
and Decrees, Lenin's ~~ 77 Gorky, ‘ 
Out-of-print for 38 years. A few a. $1.49 
18. LINCOLN IN CARICATURE. A rich col- 
lection of 163 full-page caricatures—some ex- 
tremely rare, some extremely shocking. —- 
volume. Pub. at $7.50. $2. 
19. THE PRIVATE LIVES OF THE DU KE 
AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR. Norman 
Lockridge’s explosive book that the New York 
Police Department had suppressed. Inside stor- 
ies never told before. The Duke of Windsor’s 
struggle with some of the most harrowing 
} apne to afflict the human flesh. Illus. 
Paper cove $2.00 
20. THE SPIRIT OF THE LEGAL PROFES- 
SION, by Judge R. Wilkin. The uses and 
abuses of law by judges, lawyers and poli- 
ticians, from the days of Rome right up to 
the present. $1.98 
21. SELECTED WRITINGS OF DE SADE. 
Copious extracts from such notorious works as 
JUSTINE, JULIETTE, and other forbidden 
classics make up this volume of cna. 
$4.95 
22. OUR INVISIBLE FRIENDS. Maurice Al- 
len’s astounding scientific experiment with the 
spirit world—the account of his psychic 
shuttling “between two worlds’! Scarce. $3.95 
23. THE HOAX OF THE CENTURY! THE 
MAN WHO WOULDN'T TALK. A fast-mov- 
ing “tale” of cloak-and-<dagger espionage and 
intrigue behind Nazi lines—as told to Quen- 
tin Reynolds by George DuPre. A collector's 
item. A few copies. $3.50 
24. ARTIST'S MODELS, by John Evared. 
Over 1,200 superb art studies of the human 
figure—every conceivable pose, position and 
action the artist must need. Contents: 500 
photos of posed nudes; 100 five-minute sketch 
poses, etc. 8x11". Handsomely produced. Im- 
port. $10 
25. FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT AT HYDE 
PARK, by Olin Dows. A life-long friend of 
FDR tells the fascinating story of his boyhood 
and later years in 174 superb drawings and 
sparkling text. An oversized, handsome vol- 
ume. Pub. at $5. Sale: $2.98 
26. : COLUMNIST. Here are the 
hitherto uncollected writings of Roosevelt as 
a substitute newspaper columnist. A candid 
snapshot. $2.95 
27. THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN, by 
Allan Nevins. The critical, tumultuous years 
just before the Civil War. How Lincoln be- 
came an important figure in America’s po- 
litical life; famous bat igns, 
speeches, etc.—vividly recreated in 1,000 stir- 
— pogee. Two volumes. Illustrated. te - 
Sale: 
i War Lords—THE SEVEN MEN 
OF SPANDAU. Hess, Doenitz, Van Neurath, 
et al—-what they are thinking and scheming in 
the world’s most carefully guarded prison. i 
ineredible first-hand account Special: $1.9 
29. Benjamin Franklin's A DISSERTATION 
ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY, PLEASURE 
AND PAIN. Facsimile Society Edition, -y~4 
30. Sir Richard Burton’s KASIDAH OF HAJI 
ABDU. Magnificently gold stamped binding. 
Golden Eagle Press Edition of the classic — 
1.4 





FREE! With every order over $7 we will include free Albert Einstein's 
book, “THE WORLD AS | SEE IT.” Vital thoughts on God, the world, his 


work, etc. Published at $3. 


WORLD WIDE BOOK SERVICE 
525 Broadway, New York 12 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 


NAME 


— os tan sae 


prepaid, the books numbered below. I under- 
stand if my order is over $7 I T wil receive ABSOLUTELY FREE Albert Einstein's 
“THE WORLD AS I SEE IT.” I enclose $......-.-.----- 
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31. SULLIVAN BITES NEWS! Perverse 
news items leeringly presented by Frank Sul- 
livan. Illustrated by Sam Berman. $1.00 
32. LINCOLN IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, 
by F. Bullard. How the great sculptors have 
seen the immortal President is revealed in 
this fascinating account, along with 68 vivid 
photos of the most famous sculptures. Pub- 
lished at $12.50. Last few copies without jack- 


ets. . 
33. MATISSE. 10 full-color prints, idea! for 
framing. Text by B. Schneider. 10x13. Im- 
ported from France. “us 98 
34. THE MAN BEHIND THE CAMERA, 
ited by H. Gernsheim, 54 magnificent on 
paged reproductions by the modern masters of 
camera art—their finest work. Beaton, Hoppe, 
et al. $2.50 
35. ARE YOUR TROUBLES PSYCHOSO- 
MATIC? By J. A. Winter, M.D. How you can 
tell if your troubles are psychosomatic . 
and what ‘7 * ean do about them. Partial con- 
Inside Story of Allergies. Uleers 
How To Make 
the Most of Sex; To ‘Overcome Pain 
Without Drugs; How To Be Happier. 
36. LORD ARTHUR SAVILLE’S 
Oscar Wilde. A delightful tale, as only Oscar 
Wilde could tell it. Illustrated with wood en- 
gravings in color. Large. xed. 
LTD. EDN. $2.98 


37. HOLIDAY BOOK OF FOOD AND 
DRINK. Fiavorful, palate-tickling, mouth- 
watering talk about food and drink. Anec- 
dotes, recipes, feasts. Illustrated. $2.98 
38. AN EXHORTATION TO MARRIAGE. 
Love Sonnets by William Shakespeare. Beauti- 
fully produced, in a handsome golden slipcase. 
$1.49 

THE DAILY LIFE OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS, by J. G. Davies. A wealth of vivid, 
detailed information on the likes and dislikes, 
superstition and practices of 6 actual “‘con- 
verts” in the ancient world. $1.98 
40. WOMEN IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
OF HINDUISM, by M. W. Pinkham. The un- 
usual history of the status of women, as re- 
vealed in the sacred writings of Hinduism. 


$1.98 
41. HISTORIC HOMES OF EARLY AMER- 
ICA. Elsie Lathrop’s classic work—considering 
sectionally hundreds of homes, from humble 
cabins to magnificent Georgian Mansions that 
were chapters in the building of our nation. 
Illustrated with over 100 photographs. $2.98 


42. PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE “REFORM- 
ER”. A Further Contribution to the Sexual 
Theory. By Joel Rinaldo. A hard-hitting at- 
tack on the “blue noses” and censors in our 
midst, with a psychoanalytical study of their 
“form of sexual perversion”. Scarce for 30 
years. $2.98 
43. THE WONDERFUL WRITING MA- 
CHINE. An Illustrated History of the Type- 
writer. By Bruce Bliven. Weird contraptions, 
wild-eyed inventors and entertaining compan- 
ies—the fascinating anecdote-filled story of 
writing machines. Profusely illustrated with 
ro plates. $2.98 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR. by W. Pittenger. The Mystery of 
Sex, What Is Chastity, Controlled Sex plus 
other lucid topic headings are covered in this 
forthright book on the spiritual meaning of 
sex and sexual intercourse. $1.49 
45. ADVENTURES OF AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR, by Robert Williams. Lively in- 
troduction to this fascinating hobby, with 
plates illustrating important items. 
all Presidential autographs, members of the 
Old Congress Set, etc. Pub. at $3.75. 
Sale: $1.25 
46. DANCERS THROUGH THE AGES. 65 
Full-Page Plates. All the magic, grace, and 
beauty of the dance as it inspired artists from 
the cavemen to our own day. Imported. $1.98 
47. WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS. Here in a masterpiece of fine book- 
making, is one of the most moving and touch- 
ing orations in the history of mankind. Golden 
Eagle Press. $1.49 
48. THE STORY OF SCIENCE. David Dietz's 
clearly-written book for the layman, covering 
the four great divisions of science: astronomy, 
biology, geology, physics and chemistry. This 
book tells the story of the Universe, the 
Earth, the Atom and Life. Illustrated. Charts, 
index, ete. $1.49 
49. SEX IN OUR CHANGING WORLD, by 
John McPortland. A history of sex. Our sex 
habits from before WWI up until today. Top- 
ies covered include: prostitution, homosex- 
uality, sex crimes, state control of sex, etc. 
$2.98 
50. YOUR DEAFNESS IS NOT YOU, by G. 
Murphy. “It actually increases the hearing for 
anyone who reads it.”—Hallie Burnett. Very 
readable and crammed full of sound advice. 
$1.98 


51. KOREAN TALES. Col. Melvin Vorhee's 
explosive book that sent the author before the 
Army courts martial, and the book itself to 
the Supreme Court. Outspoken, revealing. 
$2.98 





